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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LONDON SEASON. 

" Half the misery of human life consists in our making 
a wrong estimate of it, and on being disappointed when 
we find out our fault. We do not often begin it at the 
right end. We put a much higher figure in the sum than 
it will bear, and we cry like a school-boy when the addi- 
tion is wrong ." 

We should surely find it a profitable habit 
— profitable, I mean, merely in the way of 
personal enjoyment — to keep the scale of 
our expectations invariably low ; for they 
are then as certainly met with a rebound in 
the reality, as confident hopes find their 
sure depression. 

Lady Carew's visions of the enjoyment 
to be derived from the London season had 
recently become contracted into the expec- 
tation of a repetition of Lea experiences, 
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removed to a town house. She had not 
calculated on the effects, on one of Sir 
Harry's volatile mind, of the constant 
change of thought and diversion of feeling, 
produced by the perpetual sight of dif- 
ferent faces, and the fulfilment of many and 
varying engagements. 

It was inevitable that Sir Harry and 
Lady Carew should be much asked out, 
and that the society of the beautiful young 
bride should be greatly courted ; while she 
herself received the attentions and adula- 
tion which her appearance, her position, 
and her novelty alike demanded. Sir 
Harry possessed a large circle of unexcep- 
tional visiting acquaintance, with whom he 
seemed to be fairly popular ; as they wisely 
overlooked his peculiarities, in the fact of 
his personating one of the oldest baronetcies 
in Great Britain — which is in itself a kind 
of moral worth, and is therefore frequently, 
and rightly, held to be a passport for every 
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virtue. Nor were his peculiarities (on 
which I am truly sorry to be obliged 
to touch at all) so glaringly apparent in 
the constantly-shifting kaleidoscope of a 
crowded London season, as they had been 
when he formed the central figure in the 
focus of the regards of a country neighbour- 
hood ; and Zara ceased to wonder (a 
dangerous habit into which she had 
recently fallen) how she could so entirely 
have overlooked them in her pre-nuptial 
acquaintance with her husband, brief though 
it had been. 

She herself became unexpectedly aware 
of many dear friends, whose warm regards 
she had not before known herself to pos- 
sess ; family connections, hereditary ac- 
quaintances, and many others — whom she 
knew at least by name, and who appeared 
to have always taken a silent interest in 
her welfare, which now became a loudly 
open one in her prosperity. 
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There were some few, also, who had 
shown her kindness in her school-girl days, 
and to whom she was now anxious to dis- 
play every grateful attention ; for with her 
many faults of character and education, 
Zara was not one of those whom worldly 
success deprives of eyes and memory ; her 
natural disposition would never allow her 
to be guilty of meanness. Perhaps it was 
partly the reaction from her winter of seclu- 
sion and restraint which made Lady 
Carew plunge with more than characteristic 
ardour of enjoyment into all the gaieties 
which were now at her command ; and if 
she did not find them satisfying, they 
served at least to fill her time and divert 
her thoughts successfully. When one is 
at two or three parties at night, breakfast- 
ing late the next morning in consequence, 
driving or riding in the park, entertaining 
visitors at home, and shopping or paying 
calls in any spare minutes — there is not 
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much time left for consideration as to the 
happiness or unhappiness of one's own 
individual lot, apart from the rushing tor- 
rent of excited life in which it is now 
blended. And Lady Carew did find Lon- 
don life exciting. She possessed a tem- 
perament peculiarly susceptible to exterior 
impressions and physical influences ; lights, 
and the sweet odour of hot-house flowers, 
always stirred her senses, and raised her to 
an undefined elation — while music held her 
like a spell. 

" If I did not dance when I hear certain 
airs, I must sit and cry — for they move my 
whole being," was what she said one 
day; and it described her feelings pretty 
accurately. 

She was such a mere girl in years ; and 
the atmosphere of perpetual admiration 
which surrounded her seemed a natural 
part of that reigning as one of Society's 
Queens to which she had always looked 
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forward as her lot in life. That she was 
the wife of Sir Harry Carew added to her 
social importance, but it did not seem to 
alter in any other way her anticipated 
position — for alas ! she had not a wedded 
heart. 

At first Sir Harry accompanied her 
wherever she went, was assiduous in his 
attendance in the Park or Row, and escorted 
her to every ball, scarcely leaving her side 
during the evening. But gradually he 
remitted his jealous vigilance; he was tired 
of constant attendance on his wife, or else 
he had interests of his own apart from 
hers ; at any rate he began to form separate 
habits, and allowed her to go into society 
alone — more because he could not well 
cancel all her engagements, and prevent 
her from making new ones, than from any 
real sanction of such a proceeding. 

For the first time in her life Zara had 
the means of gratifying a taste in dress 
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naturally both elegant and costly ; and to 
be " the best dressed woman in the room " 
was a distinction which she frequently 
added to the others which crowned her 
name. Sir Harry " liked to see women 
well got up," and never believed that a 
thing was worth having unless it was very 
expensive ; so in this respect at least Zara 
had nothing to complain of in her matri- 
monial bargain. When her husband ac- 
companied her to balls, he placed many 
and various restrictions on her dancing ; 
and was sure to lay an embargo on so 
many men in the room, that to accede to 
the requests of those with whom she 
might dance, became more a means of 
offending the others than of gratifying her 
own wishes ; and she found the simplest 
plan was not to dance at all. The first 
time she was at a ball without Sir Harry, 
she attempted to keep up the same regime, 
but was persuaded into making two or 
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three exceptions, which ended in sweep- 
ing her scruples away. After that she 
followed her own inclinations, and danced 
the whole evening; and solely to secure 
one place on her engagement-card, was 
considered by many men to be well worth 
the trouble of going to some ball, which 
they would otherwise have avoided as a 
bore. Her beauty was raved about, dis- 
cussed, and criticised — but never doubted 
or denied — for indeed it was undeniable ; 
and no rivalry of other charms, or force of 
contrast even, seemed to pale or diminish 
its splendour. Lady Carew was the star 
of the present season ; the fact was an 
acknowledged and undisputed one ; and 
that Sir Harry was a lucky dog, and quite 
unworthy of the prize which he had been 
so crafty as to secure before any one else 
could have a chance to try for it, was an 
only natural conclusion. But Lady Carew 
herself, after an evening spent in driving 
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all the mothers of marriageable fair ones 
to despair, by her involuntary but magnetic 
monopoly of most of the noble and aris- 
tocratic "eligibles" present, would drive 
home with a slightly contemptuous curl on 
her beautiful lips, as she wondered if any 
single one out of her constant train of de- 
voted attaches would have considered her 
worthy of the offer of his hand, and 
honour of his name, if she had made her 
appearance as the penniless Miss Lennox. 
For Zara was acquiring an amount of 
worldly wisdom which did her great 
credit, considering the shortness of her 
experience. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ONCE AGAIN. 

" There is no compensation for the woman who feels 
that the chief relation of her life has been no more than 
a mistake. She has lost her crown." 

" Who is that pretty brown-eyed girl on, 
the chesnut ? I saw her at Lady Grace's 
ball last night — in mourning, I think." 

" That is Miss Tracy. She is in mourn- 
ing for her cousin, Lord Albemarle, who 
died in Egypt six weeks ago. She was 
taken into society by his parents, Lord 
and Lady S. John, last season ; but they 
are in deep grief, of course, now, and have 
not come up this year. Miss Tracy is 
with her father and mother now, I sup- 
pose ; but they are regular country people, 
and don't show much, and I don't know 
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them." And gay, lively little Mrs Erskine, 
— whom Zara had formed a sort of friend- 
ship with, chiefly because she thought her 
maligned by the people who called her 
" fast " — would have rattled on indefi- 
nitely, but she saw that Lady Carew was 
not listening to her. 

They were in the Row together ; and, 
for a wonder, unattended, except by their 
grooms, at the usual respectfully useless 
distance. Zara put her horse to a sudden 
canter, and did not speak again till they 
reached the end of the ride, and turned ; 
then she asked abruptly, 

" Were his parents with him when he 
died ? " 

"Who?" — for Mrs Erskine's thoughts 
had gone far from their recent topic — 
" Poor Lord Albemarle ? No ; they 
couldn't get there in time." 

" Was he alone, then ? " 

" Yes — no : he had a friend or tutor 

II. B 
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with him ; somebody told me it was that 
Mr Leslie whom I saw about last season, 
and the expression of whose face is as 
good as a sermon. I should think it 
would be more lugubrious than ever if he 
was with young Albemarle ; and I dare- 
say I could find out about it from Miss 
Tracy, if you are interested in the poor 
boy." 

" Oh ! no, thank you, I did not know 
Lord Albemarle except by name," and 
some acquaintances riding up, the conver- 
sation was changed. 

Occasionally it happened that when Sir 
Harry and Lady Carew dined alone 
together, Zara was going to some evening 
party, while her husband remained at home, 
or followed his own devices. To-night, 
however, Sir Harry exclaimed as they sat 
down to dinner, — 

" Surely you're not going to Lady X.'s 
in that funereal concern ?" alluding to 
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the plain black dinner-dress which she 
wore. 

" No ; I am not going at all. I have a 
slight headache." 

Zara might safely have used a stronger 
adjective, for her temples were throbbing 
with severe pain ; but any confession of 
illness usually made Sir Harry so full of 
overpowering attention, that she feared to 
tell the truth, and so run the chance of 
losing the quiet evening which she longed 
for. But in so doing she over-reached 
herself ; for it now appeared that her hus- 
band also intended to go to Lady X/s 
monster evening party — was under the im- 
pression that Zara was acquainted with the 
fact, and that her excuse was only made to 
escape going with him. 

It was an absurd trifle which his irra- 
tional sort of jealousy was sure to seize 
upon ; and he made so much of it that, as 
her only defence, his wife decided to go 
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with him, and after dinner ascended to her 
room with lagging steps to dress. 

She was in a mood of blank despondency, 
which made her even indifferent to her 
appearance ; and she would have left the 
choice of attire to her maid alone, if Sir 
Harry had not come in himself to insist on 
her wearing a certain pale yellow satin 
with magnificent lace adornments — and 
getting out her diamonds with a show of 
ostentatious devotion, which made the 
maid think him " very affectionate under 
his temper ;" but which to Zara seemed 
unnecessary and mistimed. When she was 
dressed, in faultless taste and beauty, Sir 
Harry did notice his wife's white suffering 
face, and insisted on administering to her 
sal-volatile in sufficient quantity to bring a 
flush to her cheek, though it could not 
relieve the pain she was enduring. 

Lady X.'s rooms were crowded, but as she 
and theCarews were much in the "same set," 
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it only followed that the whole of their visit- 
ing acquaintance seemed to be there also. 
It was no surprise to Zara to come face to 
face with Mrs Erskine almost immediately, 
though Sir Harry would fain have avoided 
her, for she was no favourite of his. 

" I have been talking to Miss Tracy/' 
was one of her first observations, " about 
her poor young cousin. She is here with 
her father and mother, and Sir Sober-face 
Leslie is with them also. It seems that 
he was with Lord Albemarle when he 
died, and did all that was devoted for him. 
The family can't make enough of him in 
consequence, and Miss Tracy seems to 
look upon him as a sort of demi-god." 

" Who ? what is all this ? » said 

Sir Harry, who was certain to get irritable 
if the conversation did not pointedly in- 
clude himself, or treated of people that he 
did not know. 

" We are only talking about some mutual 
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friends, Sir Harry/' said Mrs Erskine, who 
loved to teaze him. 

" What friends ? / don't know the 
Albemarle family," with increasing irrita- 
tion of manner. 

" No, but Lady Carew . . . ." 

u I do not know them," interrupted Zara 
with grave fortitude, "but a distant con- 
nection of ours, Mr Leslie, went abroad last 
year as travelling tutor to Lord Albemarle, 
and I was therefore interested in hearing 
about them." 

This explanation surprised Mrs Erskine 
as much as it satisfied Sir Harry. " Odd 
that she should not have mentioned that 
before, when I was speaking of him this 
morning," she reflected ; and with a quicker 
perception than Sir Harry's, she also 
noticed that Lady Carew's voice, if steady, 
was unnaturally cold. But she said no 
more ; for she had a kind heart as well as 
some experience. 
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Zara made the tour of the rooms on 
her husband's arm, for he was in a good 
humour, and inclined to parade his beauti- 
ful wife before the eyes of society there 
assembled. He was proud of her face, 
her manner, her diamonds, her dress ; she 
looked, in fact, as the wife of Sir Harry 
Carew aught to look— and all the world 
might see it. 

There were many to admire her and 
many to talk of her ; but one pair of eyes 
followed her with an unconsciously absorbed 
gaze, in which there was as much pitiful 
sorrow as admiration ; while in their owner's 
heart the strong power of old deep-rooted 
affection was wrestling with a feeling of 
contempt. 

How changed she was ! — more lovely if 
possible than ever; but the character of 
her beauty was quite altered. Her face 
was like marble, her smiles came at 
command, her eyes — ah ! those dark eyes 
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— obeyed her will, not the spontaneous 
emotions of her heart. This was what 
Frank Leslie read, or thought he read, in 
the face of his lost first love. 

How soon she had adapted herself to 
the r6le which she had determined to play 
through life ! She must have been born 
a fashionable woman of the world; she 
looked, she acted, the part so well. Acted ? 
No I this was her nature ; she had acted, 
though perhaps unconsciously to herself 
(for Frank strove to be just to her now : 
he had not been able to be so at first) 
when she made him believe that love 
would content her, in the place of a career 
of worldly success. She had chosen her 
lot, and it suited her. There, at her side, 
was the man who had bought her, with his 
name and his position and his money. 
He looked content with his purchase, as 
well he might, — except .... yes, the 
wealthy Baronet had not been able to com- 
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mand her heart That, such as it was, 
had been his own once — of that Frank was 
sure ; but the poor paltry thing had not 
been worth the gift .... and the inward 
bitterness, so alien to his gentle manliness 
of nature, which these thoughts occasioned, 
gave Frank's grave good face an expres- 
sion of such pained unrest, that Miss Tracy, 
who was by his side, grew quite unhappy 
in not being able to divine the cause. 

Meanwhile, the subject of his thoughts 
was keenly, horribly, aware of his watch- 
ful gaze. One swift glance had told 
her that he was present — where sitting 
and by whom — and after that she was as 
conscious of his every movement, as sensi- 
tive to his looks, as if she had been closely 
facing him, instead of at the far end of the 
room, with her eyes directed another way. 
Through all her company talk with other 
people, her mind was swiftly revolving the 
problem of how she should meet him — 
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with what degree of acknowledged intimacy 
or simulated friendship ; for that the burden 
of direction lay with her, she had no doubt 
Frank's feelings were far too gentlemanly 
to allow of his claiming one tittle of pre- 
acquaintance that she did not spontaneously 
admit. 

By this time Sir Harry had turned, and 
was slowly retracing his steps down the 
room, his wife still by his side. Lord X. 
was with them ; he wanted to point out to 
Lady Carew the beauties of a newly pur- 
chased picture in one of the smaller draw- 
ing-rooms, and he was descanting on its 
merits as he went. Sir Harry was looking 
well-pleased at the distinguishing attention 
shown to his wife by their host — and 
that wife was answering the conversation 
addressed to her with courteous smiling 
assent, and a heart full to overflowing of 
her own absorbing thoughts. 

A crush through the folding doors which 
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led into another room, stopped them for a 
moment, and brought them almost close to 
Frank Leslie, who had given up his seat 
to a lady and was standing near her. 
Zara's eyes met his, and he bowed ; and it 
followed, without actual determination on 
her part, that she held out her hand to him. 

" I only knew to-day that you had re- 
turned to England," she said in the same 
tone in which she had just confessed to 
Lord X. her ignorance about painting. 
" I have been in England a month or 
more, but have only just come up to 
town," was his reply; and then it was 
inevitable that she should introduce him 
to Sir Harry. 

Lord X. also wished to know him; 
poor Lord Albemarle had been a great 
friend of one of his sons, and he had 
heard much of Mr Leslie. He held 
Frank in conversation for a minute or 
two, and then, as the crowd in the door- 
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way melted and allowed their further pro- 
gress, he seemed to expect that the young 
man should attach himself to their party ; 
but Frank drew back, and allowed them 
to pass on without him. Lord X. seemed 
much taken with his appearance and man- 
ner, and spoke warmly of the gratitude 
which his friend Lord S. John felt for Mr 
Leslie, for his devoted kindness towards 
the poor boy who was dead. 

" He is a fine young fellow, and it is a 
shame that his uncle Lord Selton does 
not do something for him ; he would be 
some credit to the family, instead of a dis- 
grace, like that precious son of his ; but 
I suppose he is afraid of the comparisons 
that might be drawn between the two 
young men," concluded the old peer. 

At this Sir Harry exclaimed, " Nephew 
to Lord Selton!" Then that was why 
Mr Leslie's name had struck him ; and 
something in his features also had seemed 
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familiar. Why, of course he had known 
the family all his life ; why, had not Zara 
told him — ? 

But his questioning looks at his wife 
revealed a countenance so white and in- 
dicative of suffering, that his incipient 
irritability was transformed into anxious 
apprehension. 

" Was her head very bad, poor darling ? 
— she looked quite ill." 

Dreading a display of the fond solici- 
tude, to attacks of which her husband was 
always liable in public, Zara would have 
disclaimed anything but slight fatigue; 
but her looks belied her ; she seemed on 
the verge of a fainting fit. Lord X. placed 
her on a seat, and went himself to fetch 
her some champagne — * the best medi- 
cine for a nervous headache," he told her 
kindly, as he insisted on her swallow- 
ing it. 

She appealed to him, with the sort of 
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instinctive certainty of assistance which we 
feel towards any one who has rendered us 
even a trifling kindness in distress. " You 
will have my carriage ordered, will you 
not, Lord X. ?" she entreated him, " My 
husband wants me to stay, but I am sure 
it would be better for me to go home. I 
only give trouble here," she added, with a 
pale smile, " and I am keeping you from 
your other guests.'' 

" I could not be better employed, Lady 
Carew, though I am grieved for the cause," 
was the reply of the courteous old noble- 
man ; " but I am sure it can be no pleasure 
to you to stay in these hot rooms, much 
as we shall all miss your presence ; and it 
will be far better for you to go home and 
rest." 

Sir Harry went sulkily off to order the 
carriage. He could not bear being proved 
in the wrong, and Zara had wanted to stay 
at home. He " hated a scene " (when he 
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did not make it himself), and she " might 
just as well have made the effort to 
stay." 

His countenance was so darkly eloquent 
of his thoughts, and so prophetic of what 
the drive home was likely to be, that his 
wife might perhaps be pardoned for the 
half-revelation contained in her nervous 
whisper to her kind old host. 

" Do make Sir Harry stay a little longer. 
He is disappointed at my going away, but 
there is no reason why he should go with 
me. I want ... I mean I am better 
alone, if he would but understand it." 

Perhaps Lord X. possessed sufficient 
penetration to be aware that the Baronet 
might not, under all circumstances, be a 
pleasant companion during suffering; for 
after he had ascertained that Lady Carew 
was not afraid of the short drive home in 
solitude, he used his influence so success- 
fully, that when she was shut into the 
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welcome retreat of her carriage, it was 
without Sir Harry. 

When Zara reached home, she allowed 
her maid to take off her rich dress and 
gorgeous jewels ; and then, dismissing the 
woman to bed, she threw herself, wrapped 
in a dressing-gown, on the sofa in her room. 
The sharp pain at her temples kept her 
motionless, denying her that restless bodily 
activity which, in certain conditions of 
hysterical distress, seems the only relief of 
which nature is capable — the sole vent 
which renders our sufferings bearable. 

Bearable ! Must she not bear it ? through 
long days and nights of never-ending years, 
till death alone should relieve her from 
her self-inflicted bondage ? The exterior 
splendour of her lot — the luxury of life, and 
excitement of society, which she had lately 
almost persuaded herself, could content her 
soul and satisfy the needs of her nature, 
now displayed themselves in their true 
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colours — the gay trappings which hid her 
chains, the livery and badge of her servi- 
tude. She hated the very dress and 
diamonds she had worn this evening ; all 
such adornments seemed to fall from her, 
like the tinsel from the puppet at the fair, 
when the play is over, and the dancing is 
done. She saw herself as she was — a 
lonely desolate woman, whose home was 
a sham, and her whole life an acted lie. . . . 
God save you and me, Reader, from 
such hours of woful self-knowledge. 



IL 



CHAPTER XVI. 



IN THE PARK. 



" Rash was the act so light that gave me up, 
That stung a woman's pride, and drove her mad — 
Till in her frenzy she destroyed her peace ! 
Oh, it was rashly done ! w 

How many resolutions, made overnight, 
are broken the next day. How many fond 
fancies, born in the darkness, perish with 
the light, because alas ! for all our love and 
cherishing, they were not strong enough 
to bear the morning's searching ray. Yes ; 
but let us set over against these, those 
seasons of midnight gloom and darkest 
despondency, when hope dies slowly in 
our souls, her knell sounded in each sad 
hour tolled by the laggard clock ; when all 
that is not passive suffering within us 
resolves itself into the wish that life, too, 
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might go out with all that makes it worth 
having. We think that all is over with us 
then ; that henceforth it only remains for 
us to drag along the heavy burden of 
existence, unfortified by the activity of 
energy, unlighted by the lamp of love ; but 
behold ! morning dawns, and brings with 
it some change from the drear monotony 
of thought, some forced necessity for 
action, which inspires us with the strength 
it requires. Our burden is no smaller or 
lighter, but we regard it in an aspect some- 
what different to that of the night before ; 
we take it up — alas ! it is heavy . . . but 
it is to be borne. 

During the night which succeeded the 
party when she met Frank Leslie, Zara 
felt that her life was indeed intolerable to 
her, — nay, that in its present phase, it 
must end; for its continuance held for 
her misery which she could not, she dared 
not face. But sleep, be it never so rest- 
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less and dream-haunted, interposes some- 
thing between us and our latest waking 
thoughts, which a little dulls their poig- 
nancy. 

Use and necessity are hard masters. 
Lady Carew faced her husband at the 
breakfast-table, and poured out his coffee 
as usual ; she listened, or seemed to listen, 
to his remarks on the papers, and his 
strictures on the omelette, much as she 
was accustomed to do ; she discussed plans 
for the day, and arranged to be driven by 
him in the park at five o'clock — and 
finally saw him depart to his club without 
much more than her daily feeling of relief. 
She felt weak and shattered, but her cour- 
age sprang to meet her necessity. The 
rush of old emotions which had swept 
over her last night, had carried away with 
it all distinct impressions; for the high 
tide of feeling washes thought and reflec- 
tion, even accurate memory, away. Last 
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night (to change the simile) a panic had 
routed her troops; to-day she sat down 
calmly to review her forces. 

It was cruelly hard that she had been 
forced to face that meeting — unlooked for 
till a few hours before— at a time when 
pain had weakened her powers of self- 
control. She tried to recall accurately 
every word and look of the brief interview, 
in order to be able to judge whether he 
could have discovered any of the weak- 
ness of which she had been so pitiably 
conscious. And, as she did so, a burning 
shame overpowered her, at the remem- 
brance which she felt must have been 
in his mind, just because it clung to hers — 
that of their last parting. Oh ! she saw it 
all now — she was older and more expe- 
rienced. She had learnt at least outward 
calm under the stress of strong feeling ; 
and she loathed — ah ! Heaven, how she 
despised herself, when she reflected that 
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it was her weakness, her incapacity of 
concealing from him the secret which cir- 
cumstances had but just revealed to her- 
self, which had forced him, from very 
chivalry, into telling his own love. Yes, 
he had loved her; in that at least, she 
knew she had not been deceived ; but it 
had been a guarded and considered love, 
kept under from duty, and denied volun- 
tary expression ; and, when such expres- 
sion became inevitable, it had quickly 
accepted the barrier raised by worldly 
wisdom, and so torn itself away. 

"It could not have been really worth 
having," thought Zara, seeking for dreary 
comfort in the valuelessness of the thing 
lost, " or it would have taught him mine. 
He could never have believed in me, or 
he would not have thought this (with a 
glance at the splendid comfort of the room 
where she was sitting), the one thing 
needful to secure my happiness." 
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For her one brief sight of Frank's good 
face — unaltered, except that it was a little 
older, and perhaps a little sterner in ex- 
pression — had dispelled the kind of dis- 
torted phantom-image which she had placed 
in his stead, since she had last parted from 
him. He was no longer the man who 
could win her love, and then throw aside 
the gift as worthless, because Fortune was 
adverse; nothing, she now felt, except 
the blind madness of youthful passion, 
could have made her construe his con- 
duct thus: no, he had acted mistakenly, 
unkindly, wrongly, in leaving her as he 
had done without a sign ; but he had done 
it, she felt sure, from a right and unselfish 
motive. He had thought it would be best 
for her that they should be separated, and 
he had chosen that as the most effectual 
way. " That was the one discourtesy he 
used to break her love," and truly it had 
brought about effectual results. 
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And yet her loveless worldly marriage, 
the glaring insincerity and moral degrada- 
tion of which had stood out nakedly 
before her but a few hours ago, did not 
now strike her with the same sense of 
shame and self-abhorrence. She thought 
of it, or rather thrust it from her thoughts, 
as she was wont to do — as a measure of 
expediency and necessity, forced on her by 
circumstances, and to be judged not by its 
motives but its results. One moving im- 
pulse was now added to the reasons for 
the toleration of its evils. Frank had 
wanted her to forget him, and, as a natural 
sequence, to marry and be happy ; for this 
purpose he had parted from her; and 
having been himself able to endure the 
separation, he should not think that she had 
been less successfully strong. 

With this crowning resolution as the 
result of her reflections, Lady Carew went 
to array herself in riding habit and hat, 
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and calling, as she now sometimes did, at 
the house of Mrs Erskine on her way, she 
found that little lady just mounting her 
horse at her own door, so the two proceeded 
to the Park together. Some instinctive 
want in Zara's nature had caused her to 
feel the need of feminine companionship 
this morning ; she did not want to confide 
in Blanche Erskine, she only wanted to 
feel that she had a woman, who was friendly 
to her, near her. Mrs Erskine asked 
after her headache — for the fact of Lady 
Carew's abrupt departure the night before 
had reached her — and then she passed on 
to other subjects in her usual lively style. 
She had her own conjectures, but they 
were not expressed by word or look. 
Nevertheless her quick eye scanned each 
rider who passed or met them in the Row ; 
and when she espied Frank Leslie, seated 
between Miss Tracy and an elderly lady 
in the closely packed line of spectators, she 
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shot one searching glance at her companion, 
and discerned at once, though by what 
freemasonry it would be difficult to say, 
that she also was aware of the young man's 
proximity. But Zara was not taken by 
surprise this time ; she knew that though 
London is wide, its "society" is small — 
whose votaries move chiefly in the same 
unvarying round, and are to be met at the 
same places. 

Mrs Erskine nodded gaily to Miss 
Tracy as they cantered by, and received 
in return a rather cold inclination of that 
young lady's head. Frank, of course, 
raised his hat, and Zara bowed. Twice 
they passed again, and on the third time 
the chairs which the party had occupied 
were vacated Zara experienced a sudden 
relaxation of her mental tension, when 
behold ! the persons she wished to shun 
were standing not far off, and Sir Harry 
was with them, leaning on the rails in one 
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of the carefully negligent attitudes his wife 
knew so well ; he was beckoning her to 
join him, and she had no choice but to 
ride up to them. 

Sir Harry was laughing and talking 
in overflowing condescension and good- 
humour; his present topic was horse- 
flesh, and he had desired his wife's 
approach, more that he might have an 
opportunity of descanting on the points of 
the pretty bay she was riding, than from 
any actual desire for her company. Zara 
replied to Frank's salutation, and then 
opened a conversation with Miss Tracy, 
to whom Mrs Erskine introduced her; 
Mrs Tracy's attention having been claimed 
by some passing friends. 

"You are not riding this morning; I 
think I saw you in the Row yesterday ? " 

"We rode early this morning — from 
half-past nine till eleven ; it was charming 
for a canter, for the Ride was almost 
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empty. Mr Leslie says it is the only 
time at which it is worth while to ride in 
London, and he persuaded my father to 
try it. Do you ever ride so early, Lady 
Carew ? " 

" No ; I am afraid I should not be up 
in time — we seldom breakfast till ten." 

" I do not think we are generally eai-ly 
people; but Mr Leslie puts us all to 
shame by being up so very early, that we 
feel obliged to have breakfast in good 
time/' laughed Miss Tracy. 

" He always was inconveniently ener- 
getic." The words dropped from Zara as 
an involuntary recollection of old times. 

" Oh, yes ; you used to know him for- 
merly, did you not ? He said last night 
that he had known you as a child. I met 
him for the first time a few weeks ago, 
when he came to stay at Albemarle Court 
while I was there ; but a common sorrow 
draws people together, does it not ? My 
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uncle and aunt were in such trouble about 
their son; and I cannot tell you what a 
comfort Mr Leslie was to them both. We 
look upon him now almost as one of the 
family, and papa persuaded him to make 
our house in town his home for the pre- 
sent. We all feel so grateful to him, 
you see." 

Oh, yes; Zara saw . . . The perfec- 
tions of Mr Leslie, and his relations to- 
wards the Albemarle family, appeared to 
be Miss Tracy's sole conversational topic, 
as indeed it was her prevailing idea just 
now. 

Mrs Erskine had ridden on with her 
groom ; Sir Harry's talk with Mr Leslie 
was languishing; and Zara grew restless 
under the apprehension of the latter s 
overhearing the frequent introduction of 
his name in the conversation in which she 
bore a part. She did not want to appear 
to be talking of him— rather would she 
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talk to him ; and, somewhat abruptly, she 
turned her head, and addressed a ques- 
tion to him — 

" Are your father and mother quite 
well ? " She could not bring herself to 
call him " Mr Leslie," yet how could she 
say Frank ? 

" Quite well, thank you. I have only 
been home for a few days at present ; but 
I shall pay them a longer visit soon." 

" I have been telling Mr Leslie that he 
must come and pay me a visit in Midland- 
shire ; it will be a neighbourhood he used 
to know, but he need not go and see 
a certain old relation of his unless he 
likes ;" and Sir Harry concluded with 
an uproarious " Ha ! ha ! " 

Lady Carew's horse was getting restive 
from standing; so, with an apologetic 
bow and smile to Miss Tracy, she joined 
Mrs Erskine, who was passing again, and 
rode on. 
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"What do you think of that little 
person ? " asked her companion immedi- 
ately. 

" Miss Tracy ? I don't know enough 
of her to say." 

" I don't know much of her, but I feel 
sure she is a little cat." 

Zara smiled at the emphasis with which 
this opinion was delivered. 

" She has pattes-de-velours, certainly. " 

" Yes, and claws inside. Don't trust 
her, Lady Carew ; she could fawn on her 
enemy, and scratch her best friend." 

" Of which I am neither the one nor 
the other ; and have, moreover, no inten- 
tion of becoming either." 

" She intends to become Mrs Leslie," 
said Blanche Erskine, leaning forward to 
pat her horse's neck. 

Zara paused an instant before replying, 
and then said with careful indifference. 

" I should hardly think it. I imagine 
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that she would not like to marry poverty, 
and Mr Leslie has nothing/' 

" Oh ! that will be made all right. He 
is of good family, and well connected ; and 
the S. Johns will do something for him. 
Mr Tracy will get him some appointment, 
he has influence with Government ; and 
no doubt Mr Leslie is staying with him 
while he does what he can. One knows 
so well how these things are arranged/' 

" Frank Leslie isn't at all the sort of 
man for a place-hunter, nor capable of 
fawning upon any one for what he can 
get." 

" I daresay not ; but all men are alike 
when it is a question of money ; there is 
but one choice with them between love and 
lucre." 

Each lady had spoken from sudden 
inward impulse, born of the recollection of 
past experience unknown to the other ; 
and therefore more of an answer to herself 
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than her friend. Each was aware of it 
immediately afterwards, and it made a kind 
of epoch in their growing acquaintance ; 
but only Blanche Erskine put the feeling 
into words. 

" Lady Carew," she said suddenly, " if I 
could believe that there was such a thing 
in this great Babylon as a woman who is 
true, I should believe that you were that 
woman ! " 

"If you mean that I could not forsake 
a friend, or betray an enemy, you are 
right," was the slightly surprised reply, 
" but I should hope there are many of 
whom the same thing might be said." 

" Ah ! it is an unfortunate quality to 
possess — that of truth," said the other, with 
her usual manner. "It is useful to every 
one but the owner, and every one else 
trades upon it. Here comes Sir Thomas 
Mitchell; he doesn't possess the quality in 
any sense, for I could make him contradict 

II. D 
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himself twenty times in as many minutes : 
I did so last night, and will now repeat 
the experiment for your benefit. Choose 
your own topic for the process ; all are the 
same to his expansive mind. . . . Good 
morning, Sir Thomas. How crowded 
the Ride is this morning, it is almost 
impossible to get out of a walk, isn't 
it?" 

" Good morning, Lady Carew. Yes, 
Mrs Erskine, it is very crowded ; there is 
not much riding to be done here to-day, 
ha-ha." 

" No ; I do not think it has been so 
crowded before this year." 

" No : I think not. You see the season 
is only just at its height. London has not 
been what I call full till this last week." 

" What a nice-stepping mare that is of 
yours, Sir Thomas !" 

"Yes; she's a very free-goer: you 
should see her trot, Mrs Erskine." 
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"Well, I rather pique myself on my 
little horse's trotting; suppose we try 
them one against the other? Do you 
mind, Lady Carew ? you will have to be 
umpire," and they started at a round pace. 
When they drew bridle, Mrs Erskine, 
laughingly defended her horse, evidently 
worsted. 

" He mayn't have such paces as your 
fiery chesnut," she said gaily, " but I am 
sure he is the cleverer animal of the two. 
You should see him pick his way in a 
crowd ! he does it as cleverly as a Christian ; 
you might almost say that he elbowed the 
other horses out of his way." 

"Ha, ha!" said Sir Thomas, "very 
good." 

" Of course," continued Mrs Erskine, 
" you could not judge of his talents in that 
line to-day ; there are not enough riders." 

" No . . . ," said Sir Thomas doubt- 
fully. 
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" But one day, about a fortnight ago, the 
Ride was crowded ; do you remember that 
morning ?" 

Sir Thomas was not quite sure, but he 
thought he did. 

" You must remember it, I should think, 
if you were here ; it was quite the most 
crowded day we have had. Now to- 
day . . . ." and Mrs Erskine looked won- 
deringly around on the sea of horses and 
riders, surging before and behind her, " I 
can't think where all the people are gone 
to!" 

Sir Thomas looked puzzled, and could 
not think either. 

"Is there anything particular going on 
to-day ?" 

Sir Thomas tried vainly to recollect any 
probable races, or important y^fe likely to 
be occurring ; and failing in this, he rather 
wildly suggested a pic-nic. 

" A pic-nic ? Ah ! very likely — it is 
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just the weather for it ; isn't it unusually 
perfect for the end of May ? " in the midst 
of which fruitful field for polite perjury, 
Lady Carew left them, and summoning her 
groom, rode home. 

She understood now why people called 
Mrs Erskine "fast;" but she was as far 
from holding with the general opinion as 
before. To her, all that lively rattle was 
too much on the surface to mean mischief ; 
it seemed much more like the frothy bubble 
of the stream which does not stir the deeps 
below ; and that there were deeps in Mrs 
Erskine's nature she had no doubt. Of 
her private life and history Zara knew 
nothing, except that her husband was a 
man of good family, with a character which 
did not correspond with his birth. Report 
said that he had married Blanche Viner 
for her money — which he now spent on his 
own vices — neglecting the wife who had 
brought it to him. At any rate they were 
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a fashionable couple, and seldom seen 
together. 

Lady Carew arrived at home late for 
luncheon, and found Sir Harry waiting for 
her, and out of temper accordingly. His 
ill-humour chiefly vented itself in strictures 
on Mrs Erskine, whose wit he was afraid 
of, while her reputation for fastness made 
him dislike her as a companion for his wife. 
If Zara wanted a friend why didn't she 
make acquaintance with that nice Miss 
Tracy ? who had modest lady-like man- 
ners, and didn't make herself the talk of the 
town. " You wouldn't see her galloping 
with a noisy flirting woman like that pre- 
cious Mrs Erskine." 

" You are difficult to please in the matter 
of my friends," said Zara, roused into un- 
precedented retort : " You did not approve 
of my liking for Miss Dering, who cer- 
tainly has all the qualities which you 
ascribe to Miss Tracy." 
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" I only want you to have for your 
friends women that it is suitable for my 
wife to know; not a chit of a country 
parson's daughter, nor yet a woman whom 
no decent person ought to visit" Sir 
Harry's voice grew louder, and his 
manner more blustering, while he began to 
gesticulate angrily, 

41 Stop ! " said Zara, turning white to 
the lips, and shaking with the nervous 
tremor which her husband's bursts of pas- 
sion always produced. " You have no 
right to speak of other ladies in this way. 
I was to blame for allowing them to be 
discussed at all. Let us talk of something 
else." 

Talk of something else! As well try 
to check the flow of the reservoir when 
the dam is broken, as stop Sir Harry's 
rush of rage, when the brute within him 
was in the ascendant He poured forth a 
torrent of coarse indiscriminate invective, 
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which included Zara, her family, her 
friends, and, in fact, any one, the intro- 
duction of whose name was likely to wound 
her ; while she, his pale wife, sat cowering 
on a chair — one hand covering her eyes, 
while the other tried to press down the 
terrified throbbings of her heart, which 
might have been observed even through 
the cloth of her habit body. Her whole 
nature vehemently revolted from this 
man — his aimless passion, his unmeaning 
brutality of violence ; her spirit rose against 
him, and spurned him, as he stood raging 
and towering above her ; but actual bodily 
terror — which was a part of her physical 
formation, and no more under her control 
than we can command at will the throb- 
bing pain of an injured limb— chained her 
to the spot, and made her incapable even 
of rising to leave the room. 

....... 

That afternoon Sir Harry Carew drove 
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his wife in his smart mail-phaeton, with 
the pair of spirited chesnuts, to pay calls — 
which included a visit to Mrs Tracy, who 
was not at home — and then for a turn in 
the Park. Many a lady driving in solitary 
state in her large carriage, was inclined to 
envy Lady Carew, the beautiful young 
wife of an evidently attentive husband. 
They did not know, though the footman 
who sat with the groom behind the happy 
couple could have told them, that her lady- 
ship's maid had found Lady Carew that 
afternoon half fainting on the sofa in her 
own room ; . and when she had called for 
Sir Harry in her fright, he had knelt by 
his wife's side, reproaching himself, and 
declaring that he had killed her, though 
he loved her better than anyone in the 
world, and would die for her sake. 

Her ladyship had not seemed at all moved 
by his affections and protestations ; directly 
she was better, she had sat up, and said 
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quite coldly that it did not matter; and 
then she had dressed for her drive. She 
had not spoken a word to her maid, but 
Benson thought her ladyship must have 
something on her mind. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A LITTLE DINNER. 

" In the same house with me, and I another's ? 
Put miles, put leagues between us ? The same land 
Should not contain us. Oceans should divide us — 
With barriers of constant tempests — such 
As mariners durst not tempt" 

Mrs Tracy was not long in returning 
Lady Carew's call. Sir Harry had taken 
one of his sudden unreasoning fancies for 
the whole family ; and the intimacy be- 
tween the two houses seemed likely to 
prosper finely. 

Very shortly, Sir Harry and Lady Carew 
invited Mr and Mrs Tracy and their 
daughter to dinner ; and an invitation was 
also sent to Mr Leslie for the same occa- 
sion. He declined it on the plea of a 
previous engagement, but the others came. 
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Farther acquaintance with Miss Tracy 
made Zara inclined to coincide with Mrs 
Erskine's opinion of her — for there was 
something subtle and cattish about the 
girl. With the countenance of a nun, and 
the general appearance and manner of a 
turtle-dove, she was a person who was 
always trying to put you at a disadvan- 
tage ; and she seemed also to possess the 
power of extracting from you admissions, 
which were the last which you would wish 
to make to her, and which perhaps were 
scarcely true in themselves, — at least not 
in the aspect in which she contrived to 
elicit them. 

Lady Carew might be stately and 
dignified, and be accustomed to sway 
opinion with a smile, and rule by virtue 
of her very presence ; but when this meek, 
brown-eyed, pretty little girl came and 
sat down by her, and began questioning 
her about her former knowledge of Mr 
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Leslie, because " it was so interesting to 
know what people whom you knew inti- 
mately now, were like in their younger 
days," — Zara felt as helplessly in her power 
as a wretched mouse in the paws of its 
feline tormentor; and only escaped from 
her by what she herself knew to be an 
abrupt change of seat, to ask another lady 
to sing. The next time her hostess was 
near her, Miss Tracy's topic was Mrs 
Erskine. 

Was she really such a nice person ? 
Somehow she (Miss Tracy) had had an 
idea that she was not .... well, not 
very nice to be intimate with ; but, of 
course, since Lady Carew was so friendly 
with her, this must be a mistake. 

" I do not quite understand you, Miss 
Tracy," Zara replied, coldly (she was on 
firm ground now, and was not to be 
so easily conquered). "Your acquaint- 
ance with Mrs Erskine is of a less recent 
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date than mine, — for you knew her last 
season, I think ? therefore it is not to me 
you should come for any information about 
her." 

" Oh ! " and Miss Tracy looked a little 
disconcerted. " I can hardly be said to 
know her : I was quite surprised when she 
came and spoke to me the other evening, 
in that manner of hers — you know — which 
always seems to imply so much previous 
intimacy " (Lady Carew looked as if she 
did not " know " at all), " and I think Mr 
Leslie was surprised too ; for he asked me 
if I knew her well ; so I thought it better 
to explain to him how it was." 

" Quite the wisest plan, I should say," 
was Lady Carew's reply, with a gravity 
of sarcasm which half puzzled her op- 
ponent. 

" Perhaps you think Mr Leslie over- 
particular ?" she said innocently ; and 
then as Lady Carew did not appear to 
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think that the remark called for a reply, — 
she continued, " I think one is always 
rather inclined to go against the judgment 
of those one has known as a child ; one 
has not the same respect for their opinions, 

somehow." 

" Do you think so ? " 

Both the words and tone of this short 
speech were so exquisitely indifferent, that 
they afforded Miss Tracy no clue to her 
greatest perplexity, — Frank Leslie's former 
relations with this beautiful and impene- 
trable woman ; so she hazarded with more 
boldness, 

" Was Mr Leslie very decided in his 
ideas when he was a boy ? He has now 
such very strict, — most people would say 
over-strict, — notions about ladies' manners 
and conduct ; it makes one half nervous, 
you know, for fear one should not come up 
to his standard." Here she paused, and 
blushed a little, and then resumed, with a 
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sudden upward look, "It makes me wonder 
sometimes if he was always so ! " 

" I should not think that the reminiscence 
of a school-boy's criticisms on women 
would be very edifying to anyone; but 
if you are curious as to what Mr Leslie 
thought about your sex in his boyhood, — 
why not ask himself ? " 

" Oh ! I do not like to teaze him with 
questions," said the young lady, speaking 
the truth inadvertently. "In fact, I am 
rather afraid of him, do you know." 

" How unfortunate ! " was the dry re- 
sponse ; and Mrs Tracy summoning her 
daughter to depart, brought the conversa- 
tion to a close — -very welcome to one of 
the two engaged in it. 

" I am sure there was something between 
them once. Why should she be so re- 
served, if there was nothing to conceal," 
was the young lady's inward comment, as 
she drove home ; while to Zara there arose 
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the bitter reflection that this was the wife 
whom Frank would probably choose, to 
fill the place that might have been hers. 

If she were disposed to conduct a con- 
versation d la Tracy y she had shortly an 
opportunity of trying to discover from 
Frank himself what were his feelings 
towards that siren; for, pursued by re- 
iterated personal invitations from Sir 
Harry, Mr Leslie had no choice but to fix 
a day on which he could dine with the 
Carews. It was at an early date from the 
time of invitation, and it followed that no 
other guests could be assembled to meet 
him. 

In gathering up her courage to the issue 
of entertaining her former lover as a guest 
in her married home, Zara had not fore- 
seen the trial which awaited her in the 
continual comparison, the unavoidable 
contrast between the two men — her hus- 
band, and he who might have been her 
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husband — which the absence of any other 
distracting element forced perpetually 
upon her. Never had Sir Harry's peculi- 
arities displayed themselves before her in 
such a glaring light ; she was tortured by 
the goading necessity of endeavouring to 
see everything as it must appear in the 
eyes of the gravely courteous young man 
at the side of the dinner-table. 

The perfection of the table appoint- 
ments, and the luxury of the recherchi 
dinner, gave Zara no pleasure as a hostess 
— because she had to listen, with ears 
painfully strained to extra-sensitiveness, to 
Sir Harry's praises of his own wines, and 
to the statement of the high price which 
he paid for retaining the services of his 
cook. Her own dress — quiet and well- 
chosen, though as usual handsome — was 
rendered odious to her by her husband's 
ill-timed complimentary notice that "he 
liked to see a woman as well got up for 
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her own home, as for a duchess' ball," and 
she " did quite right to give him the 
benefit of her most becoming attire." It 
made it appear, Zara thought, as if she 
had dressed for her guest ; and that he 
should even entertain such a supposition, 
was an idea inexpressibly odious to her. 
She was in that state of over-strained 
sensibility to outward impressions, when 
another's slightest action seems pregnant 
with meaning, and every trivial word 
strikes the ear with a significance not its 
own. She listened to Sir Harry's boastful 
assertions of his own prowess in the hunt- 
ing-field, with an irritable impatience which 
could scarcely forbear expression ; and 
when her husband replied with charac- 
teristic ill-temper to her suggestion that he 
had omitted to give Mr Leslie any gravy 
with his roast lamb, she could hardly com- 
mand back the nervous tears that strove 
to rise. 
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Lady Carew left the table after dinner 
sooner than was her wont ; but her beau- 
tiful spacious drawing-room looked only 
void and dreary to her — the blaze of gas 
dazzled her eyes, and she moved to the 
window, open behind its blinds — and 
stood looking out on the deserted Square. 
It was an early June evening, warm, but 
stirred by a breeze, which whispered as 
softly in the fluttering leaves of the trees 
in the garden of the Square as if they had 
helped to adorn the verdant meadow of 
some pastoral district — instead of forming 
a solitary little green oasis in the heart of 
noisy, dusty London. The Carews' house 
was in a quiet situation, though bordering 
on streets where the roar of busy life 
ceased not night or day ; but the distance 
was enough to soften the sounds, and give 
a tinge of poetry even to the subdued roll 
and rattle of carriages and cabs. Zara 
was in a mood when the sense of sym- 
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pathy with outward influences is felt to be 
a necessity of the soul ; she could not flee 
for protection and comfort to the arms of 
our great mother Nature, but her heart 
went out on a new rush of sympathetic 
feeling towards the vast mass of humanity 
striving and suffering, unknown, so near 
to her. How many must there be whose 
hearts were throbbing with the same per- 
plexed pain that pierced her own — whose 
souls were agonising from the same needs 
— the condition of whose lives was utterly 
inadequate to meet the crying wants of 
their nature ! 

The silver notes of a cornet, with the 
throbbing accompaniment of a harp, play- 
ing the air of a plaintive popular ballad, 
struck upon her ear; it seemed to em- 
body her thoughts, and find expression 
for her voiceless trouble; it touched the 
quivering nerves of sorrow, and she turned 
away her head and wept. But the luxury 
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of tears is one which money cannot pur- 
chase — it is rather the monopoly of 
poverty, and the relief of lonely insignifi- 
cance. The solitary sempstress in the 
garret may cry, unnoticed and unre- 
proved (provided that she does not there- 
by damage her work), but the rich lady, 
in her costly drawing-room, is liable to 
have her secret tears surprised by the 
footman with the coals — whose future com 
ments in the servants 1 hall are to be 
dreaded, if the household can find no 
legitimate cause for their lady's grief. 

The entrance of the butler with her cup 
of coffee caused Lady Carew to efface 
with hasty care all traces of tears, and 
resume her usual aspect, in preparation 
for the appearance of the two gentlemen. 

Mr Leslie preceded Sir Harry by a few 
minutes; and though his hostess was 
seated in her accustomed chair, with her 
accustomed stately ease of manner, and 
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was listlessly turning over the leaves of a 
* magazine, with the most perfect air of 
fashionable languor — she could find no 
words with which to greet him; her 
throbbing pulses and sinking heart for the 
moment actually forbade speech. 

" How is your sister Minna ? I have 
not heard of her for a long time." 

The question helped her; as did his 
seating himself at a little distance, and not 
attempting to meet her eye. 

" She is well, thank you ; but she writes 
to me very seldom. There are times 
when I despair of seeing her again, for 
she has accepted an invitation to stay 
with some French friends this summer — 
at Paris and the sea-side — and I fear 
there is little chance of her coming to 
England." 

It was indeed true that Zara's mar- 
riage — an event which she had always 
determined should be of equal worldly 
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advantage to Minna and herself — ap- 
peared to have raised a barrier between 
the sisters ; though, to Zara's fancy, cir- 
cumstances had had less to do with its 
erection, than some unexplained alteration 
in Minna herself. 

«< She will be returning home a highly- 
accomplished young lady," said Frank, 
answering Zara's words, and not her tone. 

"Yes," she said with a forced smile — 
began to speak again, and then stopped. 

"She wrote to me for a time," con- 
tinued Frank, pursuing a subject which 
seemed less fraught with difficulties than 
most, " rather to my surprise, as I should 
have thought it would have been against 
the strict rules of a continental school ; 
but I suppose the authorities have found 
it out and stopped it, for it is a long time 
since her last letter." 

" She wrote to you ! " exclaimed Zara 
astonished ; " how did she manage it ? 
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She could not have known where to 
write." 

" She began directly I went abroad .... 
having obtained my direction in some 
round-about way. She asked me not to 
write to her at first — not till she went 
to school, I think — and then she told me to 
address my letter to her at the house of 
some friend (I suppose) in Brussels. It 
was a funny contraband sort of correspon- 
dence ; but I did not like to refuse to write, 
if my accounts of our travels, dry enough, 
I am sure, gave her any pleasure in her 
school life. She is an odd independent 
child, and her descriptions of the Brussels 
school, and her comments on the inmates, 
used to amuse poor Albemarle very much. 
I frequently read him bits of Minna's 
letters, and he used to vow that he would 
become acquainted with her some day." 

Frank had embarked in this speech, 
hardly realizing through what memories, 
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painful to them both, it would take him. 
His sudden pause, after speaking of his 
first going abroad, marked his sense of 
embarrassment, and difficulty in proceed- 
ing ; but he spoke rapidly on, and reached . 
the end of his sentence in his usual manner. 
To Zara his words were fraught with a 
recollection which dyed her cheeks with an 
involuntary painful crimson ; they contained 
also something which was a revelation to 
her — which seemed to require quiet con- 
sideration. Minna writing to him directly 
he left England ! at the very time when 
she was thirsting for the letter from him 
which never came ! Was there really any- 
thing behind — anything unexplained ? H er 
heart sprang wildly at this, her first vague 
suggestion of such a possibility, and then 
sank heavily again as her husband entered 
the room. As well explain to the con- 
demned criminal that the motive by which 
he committed the crime for which he suffers 
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was a mistaken one, and founded on a 
delusion : the amount of comfort conferred 
would be equally great. 

Perceiving that Zara had lost the thread 
of their conversation, Frank helped her 
difficulty by another question, — Where was 
Major Lennox ? 

" Still on the Continent . . . ." 

"The best place for people who don't 
pay their debts at home," interrupted Sir 
Harry, with his usual boisterous laugh. 

There was an awkward pause. Frank 
was not sufficiently well acquainted with the 
Baronet's domestic manners to know how 
much might be meant by what seemed to 
him a very ungentlemanly taunt ; and he 
feared to outrage Zara's feelings farther by 
any comment. 

Sir Harry broke the silence by asking 
Mr Leslie if he was fond of music, and on 
receiving a mechanical " yes," he went to 
the piano and called to his wife to play his 
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accompaniment That he should sing — a 
display always pleasing to his childish 
vanity, but regarded by Zara as an offence 
alike to musical ear and social taste — now 
seemed to her only a fitting conclusion to 
an evening of so much painful humiliation 
of feeling. 

The guest took an early departure ; he 
was going to another party, though the 
Carews for once were disengaged ; and as 
he said " Good night " to Zara, their eyes 
met for the first time. Hers were full of 
a silent pitiful pleading, like those of some 
suffering dumb creature condemned to a 
perpetual silence, but whose sad soul speaks 
through this its only outlet: their dark 
depths of pain thrilled him with an almost 
unconquerable movement of yearning com- 
passion. He forgot that her lot was of 
her own choosing, and that in obtaining 
what, she had looked upon as the means of 
her own happiness, she had not scrupled 
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to wreck his. He only saw that the object 
of his first love — she who had always been 
for him the " one lady only* — was suffering, 
was .... ah ! no, she was not asking for his 
help ; the marble coldness of her beautiful 
face, the lifeless hand she placed for an 
instant in his, her few words of ordinary 
farewell, all showed him that the momen- 
tary expression in her eyes, which had so 
unnerved him, was an unconscious self- 
betrayal — by which her feelings had spoken 
— not her will. With a wrung heart he 
turned away, and left the house with an 
unspoken vow never to enter it of his own 
free will again. 

"She has chosen her own lot, let her 
abide it," had been his bitter inward com- 
ment, when Miss Tracy, in her pretty 
innocent way, had prattled to him of 
" poor young Lady Carew, who for all her 
riches and grandeur looked so discontented 
and unhappy." He felt differently now 
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that he had seen her in her own home. 
He respected her silent suffering, but he 
could not witness it 

And she — poor miserable woman — she 
was kneeling with clasped hands, in the 
attitude which even her neglected youth 
had been taught to assume morning and 
evening, in recognition of the existence of 
an Unseen Power. Were words of heart- 
felt prayer, passionate petitions for help in 
trouble, escaping from the soul whose 
suffering might find no other outlet ? 

"He could look at me with those eyes 
of kind grave pity, as if he was not the 
cause of it all : he has spoilt my life and 
wrecked my peace, and I cannot hate 

him." these were the words which 

alone found expression in her solitary hour. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MRS ERSKINE SEES A GHOST. 

" * Behind no prison-grate,' she said, 
' Which bars the sun-light half a mile, 
Are captives so uncomforted, 
As souls behind a smile. 
God's pity let us pray/ she said, 
' God's pity let us pray.' w 

" Tell him I love him yet, 
As in that joyous time ; 
Tell him I ne'er forget, 
Though memory now be crime.'' 

Zara was seated alone the next morning, 
—thinking. Sir Harry had gone to ride 
in the Park, with the avowed intention of 
joining the Tracy party, if there ; but his 
wife had pleaded neglected letters which 
must be written, as an excuse for remain- 
ing at home. A pen was in her hand 
truly, and ink and paper were before her ; 
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but beyond the beginning " My dearest 
Minna," she had written nothing. What 
should she say to her sister ? Should she 
question her concerning this correspon- 
dence with Frank Leslie, which seemed so 
strange, in that it had never been confided 
to herself ? But where would be the use, 
or what could she say ? These were the 
considerations which at first had arrested 
her pen ; but her mind soon lost anything 
like connected thought, and drifted off into 
those bitter-sweet recollections, which now 
formed the insidious poison on which her 
heart continually fed. 

" Mrs Erskine — my lady." 

The butler's unexpected announcement 
made her start nervously ; it was an un- 
usual hour for visitors, and she had not 
even thought of telling the servants to 
deny her to callers. 

" I am not going to ride this morning," 
she said hastily, — seeing her friend's dress, 
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and thinking that she had come to call for 
her. " I have letters to write, and mean 
to have a morning at home." 

" Yes, — I see I know ; I will not 

interrupt you ; I only want to stay here a 
little while, — I want a refuge," and Mrs 
Erskine laughed excitedly, — but the laugh 
was half a sob. 

Her manner was strange and unusual, 
while her look was almost wild ; and Lady 
Carew was fairly startled. 

" Is anything the matter ? " she asked 
anxiously. " I am afraid something has 
happened to upset you." 

" No — no ; it is nothing ; please go on 
with your writing, and do not trouble 
about me. I have seen a ghost, and . . . 
and . . . that is all ... . " and she moved 
from Zara's side, and sunk into a chair 
with her back towards her. 

For a fewmoments Lady Carew remained 
motionless and undecided. She could 

II. F 
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not bear to leave her friend uncomforted in 
trouble ; and yet she felt a difficulty in offer- 
ing sympathy which must necessarily be 
ignorant, and might be intrusive ; but as 
she could hear that each breath Mrs 
Erskine drew was a hard dry sob, impulse 
overcame her — she left her seat, and 
knelt by the other's side. 

" Can I help you ? " she asked gently, 
laying her hand on Blanche's sleeve, " I 
do not know what your trouble is, and I 
do not wish to intrude upon your con- 
fidence ; but I should like to be able to do 
something for you." 

Mrs Erskine turned to her with a 
sudden gesture of confidence. 

" I believe you are good and true," she 
said — seeming to look Zara through, with 
her wild trouble-filled eyes, " You would 
not despise me for being unhappy,— you 
would not betray me, — and I have no friend 
. . . ." her voice broke, and failed her. 
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Zara was much moved. 

" Who am I that I should dare to 
despise you ? " she said earnestly, " and I 
would no more betray than I could murder 
you. Tell me freely anything which you 
feel it would be a relief to say. If I can- 
not help you, at least you shall never 
repent your confidence." 

And then it came out, brokenly and by 
degrees, the old sad story — old as life, sad 
as death — of united hearts and sundered 
lives, and a hollow marriage from worldly 
motives, which had created nothing but 
misery. Mrs Erskine had been the only 
child of a retired wealthy manufacturer, 
and was in consequence something of an 
heiress; from which fact, as well as her 
personal charms, her father looked to her 
to raise his family by an aristocratic 
marriage. A passionate attachment there- 
fore between Blanche and the son of the 
clergyman in whose parish her father's 
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new handsome estate was situated, was 
the last thing he could tolerate— and that 
it should terminate in a marriage between 
them he absolutely forbade ; at least 
he would never give such a step either 
the sanction of his countenance, or a 
penny of his money. These arguments, 
or others of similar weight, appeared to 
have induced the young man to accept 
a colonial appointment, and thus take 
himself out of the way; but not before 
much heart-burning, and bitterness, and 
mutual recrimination, had caused an entire 
breach between the two families, — which 
was perpetuated by Mr Viner's selling his 
estate, and breaking off all ties which 
bound him to the place. 

" Harry and I had promised each other 
to correspond through his sister Susan," 
continued Mrs Erskine, " we vowed 
solemnly to keep faith with one another ; 
and when I was of age, he was to come 
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back to England and claim me. But 
either no letters came, or Susan would not 
send them, because they were all so much 
offended with my father; and when I 
looked unhappy, or when I refused any 
offer of marriage, Papa would tell me how 
silly and weak I was to cling to a fancy, — 
for it was my money, not me, that Harry 
wanted — and that when he had heard that 
if I married him I should be penniless, he 
was quite willing to be bought off with an 
appointment abroad, and a promise of 
future help. And then we met some one 
who had seen him in Melbourne, and said 
he was leading a wild life, and was likely 
to contract a low marriage — but I would 
not believe it ; I clung desperately to 
hope ;. till at last, three years ago, I had a 
short note from Susan Webbe, saying that 
she thought I ought to be told that her 
brother was married, but to a woman whom 
his family could never acknowledge." 
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Mrs Erskine stopped in her narrative, 
and seemed to draw her breath with 
difficulty. 

" And you . . . . ? " asked Zara with 
deep interest 

" I ? — I did what my father had been 
pressing me to do for two years past — I 
married. When I heard this news, I did 
not care what happened to me, and I told 
him I would accept the next offer I re- 
ceived — and I did. It was 'wild Tom 
Erskine of the Blues/ as people use to 
call him, and my friends told me that he 
was good-for-nothing, and would make me 
miserable ; but papa was all for the mar- 
riage, because it would make me a Countess 
if I lived long enough ; and I ... I was 
reckless and mad, and did not care ; and so 
it was .... and what more need I say ? 
Any one in the regiment could tell you 
the kind of life I lead with my husband 
.... I had a dear little child, but he 
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died a baby; and I was thankful, yes 
thankful — for might he not have grown 
up to be like his father, and so break my 
heart ? I have heard it said that ' Mrs 
Erskine is the fastest woman in London 
society ; ' they might have called me the 
most miserable one. If I did not laugh, 
and dance, and make fun of people, — I 
should go mad, and kill myself, I think. 
My father did not live long after my 
marriage ; so he had his hearts desire, 
without seeing in what manner it was ful- 
filled. He used to say to me that he had 
never had any confidence in Harry 
Webbe ; and that if he had thought that 
Harry would make me a good husband, 
he would have over-looked all his other 
objections to my choice. This was after 
we had heard of Harry's marriage, and 
everything was over ; and my father said 
it so often, that I think he believed it at 
last. I knew it was not true, but I let 
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him deceive himself. Why should he be 
miserable because I was ? Poor father, 
he loved me very much in his way ; but 
circumstances had made me the only 
instrument of his social ambition. I felt 
bitter about what he did once, but the feel- 
ing passed quite away. People act from 
mixed motives, and do not even under- 
stand themselves — so it is not safe to 
judge them; and after all, we are only 
the blind instruments of each other's 
iaie. • • . 

In the relief afforded by this disburden- 
ing of her unhappy condition, she had 
wandered into a half soliloquy, and was 
gazing blankly on the opposite wall — 
speaking, it seemed, half-unconsciously. 

" Has anything happened to-day ? " 
asked Lady Carew, seeking to draw her 
back to the present 

" Yes," she said, with a sudden start, 
and turning her scared glance once more 
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on her friend, " I have seen him to-day — 
or his spirit." 

" Who ? " questioned Zara, with startled 
incomprehension/ " Your father ? " 

"No, no ; Harry Webbe. He was 
leaning over the railings in the Park as I 
rode by, and I saw him. I thought at 
first it was only a marvellous likeness, sent 
to shock me, and make me mad — but it 
was he ; though time and climate have 
altered him so much, that I believe not 
even his own sisters would have known 
him — but I did. I could see that he 
had recognised me; for his eyes never 
ceased following me, and once they met 

mine. I wonder that he knew me 

I have suffered enough since we parted, — 
nearly six years ago, — to have altered me 
beyond recognition ; at least my whole 
nature is changed .... oh ! mer- 
ciful God, have pity on me ! " and the 
wretched woman buried her face in her 
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hands, while her frame shook with 
sobs. 

Zara was greatly touched. Her heart 
gushed out in words of tenderest compas- 
sion ; she — the younger by more than five 
years — took the other woman into her 
arms, and soothed her as a mother might 
have done. Blanche Erskine yielded her- 
self to her friend's kind ministrations; 
Zara's womanly tenderness was like balm 
to her bruised spirit ; gradually the passion 
of her tears abated, and she raised her 
head. 

" You have been very good to me," she 
said, with almost humble gratitude, " I did 
not know you could be so tender and 
kind." 

(Truly, any one who had known in 
society the cold and stately Lady Carew, 
and the gay lively Mrs Erskine, would 
have been puzzled at the identity of either 
at this moment). 
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" Do feel that I am your friend," said 
Zara, still kneeling at the others side, 
" and let me have the friend's odious pri- 
vilege — that of giving advice." 

" Say whatever you wish. It is so much 
to me to have any one who cares suffi- 
ciently about me to advise me, that I could 
forgive your saying anything, even if it 
seemed hard." 

" I do not want to be hard on you, but 
. . . dear Mrs Erskine, do not see him if 
you can help it. It could do no good, and 
indeed it is better not." 

"Yes . . . ," said the other slowly, "but 
what am I to do, if he should be every day 
where he was this morning, and watch me ? 
I could not bear it; it would drive me 
wild." 

" Surely he could not do such a thing V 
cried Zara indignantly, " It would be un- 
gentlemanly, and most cruel, . . . but if he 
should, your own pride would assist you ; it 
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would compel you to take no notice of 
him." 

" Pride !" echoed Blanche drearily, 
" Have I got any, I wonder ? You would 
think it enough to arm any woman's pride, 
would you not ? for a man to engage him- 
self to her, and then jilt her ? lower him- 
self in her eyes, and then make a disgrace- 
ful marriage ? and yet you see I have not 
thrust Harry Webbe from my heart — I 
have not cursed him, and forgotten him, 
after the orthodox fashion of modern 
heroines. Do I shock you ?" as a pained 
look crossed Lady Carew's face, " I did not 
mean to, but I grow reckless in my talk, 
and say things sometimes that I should 
have shrunk from once — like you. The 
experiences of my life, the scenes I con- 
stantly go through, make me reckless. I 
was at a grand military ball last night, but 
I could not wear a low ball-dress : my hus- 
band came home the evening before after 
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having lost money at play, as well as taken 
too much wine ; something I said annoyed 
him, and he struck me ; the bruise will be 
on my shoulder for weeks to come, . . . 
and it is not the first, nor the only one. I 
did not mean to tell you this, but you are 
good to me, and somehow I do not want 
you to think worse of me than I deserve. 
No woman can lead the life I do, and not 
feel her whole nature deteriorate. I was 
not fast and reckless once." Tears 
gathered in Zara's eyes ; what could she 
say ? Her first suggestion surprised her- 
self ; it was not what she had intended. 

" Could you not get a divorce from your 
husband on the ground of cruelty ? Surely 
you would be justified ; or if not a divdrce, 
could you not arrange to live apart ? " 

" Do you imagine that I have not 
thought all that out before ? But you do 
not know the world as well as I do ; you 
do not know how cruelly unjust it is towards 
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a woman who does not live with her hus- 
band. No matter what the reason may 
be, or however much he may have wronged 
her ; the fault may be known to be entirely 
on his side, and yet you will find that 
every one will in reality turn against her. 
If she is separated from him, she has no 
place or standing in society, and hardly 
dares to venture beyond her own doorstep, 
because her position is such an anomalous 
one ; and if she is divorced, she is almost 
a social outcast. What becomes of all the 
miserable women, whose divorces we see 
so constantly in the papers ? I often think 
of them, and shudder in imagination at 
their fate." 

Zara was silent. Pale phantoms of 
despair seemed to arise and pass before 
her inner vision. She had not thought of 
these things before. . . . 

" Yes," continued the other with bitter 
energy, " there is no safety, no social 
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countenance for a woman, except by the 
side of her husband. He swears before 
God's altar to cherish and protect her, and 
if he neglects and ill-treats her instead, it 
is all the same ; the world sees no differ- 
ence, and admits of no excuse ; she has 
• drawn her lot — she must abide her for- 
tune. Perhaps it is a good thing that it 
is so. In the same way that the dread of 
hanging is said to deter people from com- 
mitting murder, the fear of social death 
may keep a woman from taking a step 
which — though circumstances may justify, 
and even seem to compel it — may in the 
end tend to her worse undoing. Let us 
bear the ills we know ; and above all, let 
us smile and look pleasant, whatever our 
domestic skeleton may be; for society 
cannot tolerate the avowedly unhappy." 

" Then do not let us think so much 
about society," said Lady Carew warmly. 
" After all, it is to ourselves, and our own 
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conscience, that we are responsible ; the 
world cannot really hurt us ! " 

" Can it not ? " was the emphatic reply. 
" Wait till you are at war with the world, 
Lady Carew — though I pray God such 
evil may never befall you — before you say 
that The world can do a woman almost 
the greatest injury which she is capable of 
receiving; it can rob her of her good 
name — and that is a theft which no after- 
justice can restore. It can arm its hun- 
dred tongues against her ; it can misinter- 
pret her most innocent action ; it can ban 
her from the society of her fellows. Any 
one with a happy home, and many friends, 
might afford to smile (though, mark you, 
even that must be a bitter smile) at its 
censure ; but for me — " 

A pause filled the unhappy conclusion. 
Zara laid her hand in Mrs Erskine's with- 
out speaking ; the action said mutely that 
the unhappy lady had one friend at least, 
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and one who had been gained, not re- 
pelled, by trouble. So poor Blanche in- 
terpreted it; for she pressed the kind 
hand, and then impulsively kissed it; 
while her eyes, but now hard and eager, 
grew soft and dewy. 

" Even though you are so good to me," 
she said with generous impulse, " I must 
not leave you under too favourable an 
impression. Miserable as is my married 
life, I can never hold myself blameless for 
it ; for, had my husband married a woman 
who loved him, it might have altered him. 
I did honestly try to do my duty by him — 
but duty is a barren, lifeless thing, un- 
touched by love. I do not think it could 
ever work a reformation in another's cha- 
racter or conduct No, no ; a woman 
does a man a bitter wrong, who marries 
him with a heart given to another — a 
bitter wrong; and however he may be- 
have to her, two wrongs cannot make a 
11 G 
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right. I say that to myself sometimes, 
when life is very hard, and I want to give 
my sufferings an expiatory character ; but 
it doesn't help me much." And she 
smiled — such a dreary smile. 

Some of her words smote Zara as with 
an avenging sword, for they came home 
to her own experience. The white de- 
spair of her face roused Mrs Erskine's 
compunctious self-reproach. 

" I have been unkind and selfish ! " 
she cried impetuously, " for I have bought 
my own relief at the expense of your 
trouble. I had no right to talk of my 
wretched life to one so young and inno- 
cent as you. Your sweet charity made 
me forget everything but the new relief of 
talking to a friend ; but I ought not to 
have done so to one like you." 

" Oh, no, no ! " cried Lady Carew, with 
a burst of intense feeling, " you must not 
talk like that — you do not know me; I 
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am not worthy — " she broke down, hid 
her face, and wept. 

A fancied sound made her start up 
nervously, and compose her countenance 
in haste. 

" I thought it was my husband," she said 
apologetically, as she discovered her mistake, 
" and he would wonder why I was crying." 

"He would wonder also what / was 
doing here at this time of day, and in my 
habit," said Mrs Erskine, rising also. 
" Dear Lady Carew, I cannot attempt to 
thank you for what you have been to me 
this morning; but if each individual act 
of ours does indeed meet with its appro- 
priate reward, your angelic kindness to 
me in my trouble will some day be blessed 
to you ; " and she held out both her hands 
to her friend, with a smile that gave back 
to her face its lost youthful softness. 

"Ahl but I have not helped you at 
all," said Zara with self-reproachful dis- 
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tress. " Even now there is something I 
want to say to you ; and yet I fear to 
hurt your feelings, as well as to seem 
impertinent. He — this gentleman whom 
you have seen this morning — " she con- 
tinued with confused haste, " he has 
proved himself unworthy of the love you 
gave him as a girl ; he betrayed your 
faith ; he has not lived a noble life. Can 
you not try to think of this, and cast him 
from your memory — where indeed he is 
not worthy to retain a place ? " 

" I know it," was the sad reply, " but it 
does me no good : and to have the thought 
of it constantly in my mind, would not make 
the sight of him less painful, or cause me 
to regret the past less bitterly. I cannot 
tell you now why I loved him, or why I 
could never forget him. Better men, 
nobler and worthier than he, have offered 
me their love since he did ; but I could 
not return it, — I could not take back my 
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heart. The gift of involuntary fidelity is 
one of the most cruel with which a woman 
can be cursed." 

They said no more, — and parted with a 
mute embrace. 

Zara stood for a long time in the same 
attitude in which Mrs Erskine had left 
her, wrapt in a train of sombre reflections. 
Then, seating herself at her writing-table, 
she continued her letter to her sister ; but 
it contained no mention of Minna's corres- 
pondence with Frank. " Frank Leslie is in 
town ; he dined here last night, and asked 
after you/' was the only sentence that 
referred to him. The letter was inter- 
rupted, and brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion, by the return of Sir Harry, in 
boisterous spirits. He had been riding 
with the " nicest girl in London," Miss 
Tracy ; and had engaged for himself and 
his wife to join their party in a pic-nic to 
Hampton Court the next day. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
sir harry's mandate. 

" . . . . Haunted by the pale phantom of dead love, — 
the wretched will-o'-the-wisp of a lost happiness. God 
help them, poor souk ! No wonder such a lot should 
drive men wicked, and women mad . . , ," 

It was inevitable that Frank and Zara 
should often meet: neither could have 
avoided the other, without attracting the 
observation which it was the first object of 
both to shun ; besides confessing a weak- 
ness which neither would have chosen 
to acknowledge. 

Necessity begets use — and time and 
repetition harden us to most things. They 
learnt to meet with indifferent seeming ; 
and to part without even the eyes' un- 
conscious betrayal ; they acquired the 
habit of talking in ordinary tones on ordi- 
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nary subjects, without feeling that their 
range of possible topics was so limited, as 
to make pauses of painful silence always 
impending, and to be guarded against 

Frank Leslie carefully avoided again wit- 
nessing the domestic relationships of the 
Carews ; and he contrived never to see 
Lady Carew alone, or iiu the sole society 
of Sir Harry, In fact their meetings most 
frequently took place under the cat-like 
watchfulness of Miss Tracy, — whose pre- 
sence always . froze Zara into even more 
than her habitual outward calm, — while it 
seemed, she thought, to make Mr Leslie 
constrained also. She believed that he 
could not like Miss Tracy, — and yet they 
were thrown much together, she reflected ; 
and men — unfortunately more especially 
good men — were so easily taken in by 
innocent airs and a smooth manner. 

Frank's prolonged stay with the Tracys 
was explained by his being engaged in 
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assisting Mr Tracy in the preparation of 
a series of pamphlets on archaeological and 
antiquarian topics, — to publish which had 
been the former gentleman's life-dream ; 
and which his wife said would be too dry 
for anyone but himself to read, when they 
should appear. Frank's knowledge on 
these and kindred subjects, appeared 
marvellous to Mr Tracy ; and he con- 
stantly quoted it as an instance of rare 
merit in so young a man. 

The Hampton Court pic-nic was fol- 
lowed by one or two other expeditions 
of the same nature ; and Sir Harry, in the 
height of his new furore for Miss Tracy, 
constantly endeavoured to form one party 
with hers, when possible. 

There was much painful excitement for 
Zara in these days, which had its own still 
more painful reaction ; by turns exhausted 
and feverish, her spirit knew no repose. 
Her anxieties also were keenly alive for 
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Mrs Erskine, with whom she had had no 
opportunities of private talk, since the 
memorable occasion of confidence between 
them. Sir Harry's incipient dislike to that 
lady had turned into a malevolence against 
her which was almost violent ; and it was 
fanned, Zarafelt sure, by Miss Tracy — who 
had more than once felt herself detected in 
her 'fine-spun sophistries of expression by 
a pithy sentence of pungent sarcasm from 
Mrs Erskine's tongue, and who hated her 
accordingly. 

" You had better not ride at all, if you 
must be for ever with that woman," Sir 
Harry had said so loudly, when Blanche 
had brought her horse along-side of theirs in 
the Row, that both ladies had felt an em- 
barrassed compassion for the other's feel- 
ings — and their interview had been neces- 
sarily constrained as well as brief. It was 
the day after their tHe-a-tHe, and there 
was a consciousness between them which 
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made light talk on ordinary topics diffi- 
cult. 

In a crush on a staircase the same even- 
ing, Mrs Erskine had taken the oppor- 
tunity of speaking in an undertone to her 
friend, " I am trying to persuade my hus- 
band to go out of town for a little while 
with me. He is not on duty now, and 
could manage it . . . ." 

Lady Carew's earnest " I hope you will 
be able to go," spoke nothing to the by- 
standers, but much to the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

Sir Harry Carew was never so happy as 
when his mind was occupied by a grievance ; 
and he now found one in his wife's con- 
tinued acquaintance with Mrs Erskine. 

" Does that woman call upon you, Zara ?" 

" Who do you mean ? " 

" You know well enough" (which 
was true) ; "that Erskine woman, of 
course." 
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" Yes ; Mrs Erskine comes to see me 
sometimes, as well as other people/' 

" Well, I won't have it ! D'you hear ? " 

" But, Harry, do be reasonable " (impos- 
sible feat), " I can't break off my acquaint- 
ance with any lady, for no reason at all. 
Why do you object to my knowing her ?" 

" She gets talked about ; and I won't 
have my wife intimate with anyone who is 
talked about." 

" Then you would limit me to a very 
small circle — for who is not talked about?" 

" I don't care about that ; Mrs Erskine 
is the sort of woman that a sensible modest 
girl like Miss Tracy doesn't care to know ; 
she told me so herself, and she wants to step 
out of the acquaintanceship — and you would 
do well to follow her lead, I can tell you." 

" I certainly do not feel inclined to copy 
Miss Tracy in anything," 

"You will copy me though," said Sir 
Harry, with rising ire, "or I will know the 
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reason why; and I won't have all this 
intimacy with a woman I don't think well 
of; Miss Tracy says she was at this house 
the other day; don't let it happen again 
. . . ." and he stalked grumbling from the 
room. 

" So she is a spy upon me, is she ? " said 
Zara to herself with indignant bitterness. 
" While the only creature in the world to 
whom I can be of any use or comfort, I am 
to know no longer ! " 

She paced the floor with hurried steps 
for a few minutes, and then sat down and 
wrote a short note to Mrs Erskine — the 
purport of which was to tell her friend that 
she was prevented from coming to see her 
just at present, but hoped to meet her 
before long. Meanwhile, she trusted that 
Mrs Erskine was able to carry out her 
plan of going out of town for a time, as the 
change would be sure to do her good. 
The note was so worded that it might 
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have been read by anyone, but Zara hoped 
and believed that her friend would be able 
to read between the lines. She threw 
more warmth of expression into the word- 
ing than she would otherwise have done, 
because she could give no reason for not 
going to see Mrs Erskine. What she 
had done seemed the best thing under the 
circumstances, but it was with a feeling of 
almost guilty shame that she took the note 
out with her when she drove, and gave it 
to the footman to post in a pillar box — 
because she could not run the risk of Sir 
Harry's seeing it among the other letters. 
For perhaps Zara Carew is not the only 
person — the chief determining act of whose 
life has been a lie, thereby tainting the 
whole of her future with an atmosphere 
of falsehood which can never be escaped 
from — who yet shrinks from any small 
covert act of concealment or deceit, as from 
something almost criminally dishonest. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A DOMESTIC SCENE. 



. . . . " I know 
Tho' men may bicker with the things they love, 
They would not make them laughable in all eyes, 
Not while they loved them." .... 

" Lady Carew, are you not dancing this 
evening ? That is very cruel of you." 

Zara was watching some one among 
the dancers, and replied absently, " No, I 
think not" 

Lord Alfred Winslow made another 
attempt. 

" This valse has but just begun, Lady 
Carew; will you do me the honour to 
finish it with me ? " 

She began to decline mechanically ; and 
then, following a sudden impulse, she rose, 
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and took the young man's offered arm ; 
presently they were whirling round among 
the dancers. 

Lord Alfred's conversational powers 
were limited ; he liked the distinction of 
dancing with the beauty of the season, but 
did not in the least know what to say to 
her; a question was therefore a relief to 
him. 

" Do you happen to know who that 
gentleman is, who is dancing with Mrs 
Erskine ? His face is strange to me." 

" That . . . ? Oh I I don't know liis 
name ; but I have heard that he has just 
come back from the Colonies, where he 
has made a lot of money, in some mining 
speculations I believe. He was dining 
with a friend at our club last night, and 
some of the fellows called him the Bush- 
ranger, . . . ha, ha, ... he looks like it, 
dosn't he, Lady Carew ? " 

" His aspect might be called a little 
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ferocious, certainly. Has he brought back 
a Colonial wife with him, I wonder ! " 

" No ; I think not, . . . but now, I re- 
member, he must be a widower — for I 
heard some one say that he looked quite 
capable of having made away with his 
wife, and that there ought to be an inquiry 
into the cause of her death." 

Lady Carew smiled faintly at this ex- 
quisite joke ; and her partner, receiving 
no more encouragement to conversation, 
relapsed into congenial silence. 

When the dance was over, she allowed 
him to take her to the tea-room. She had 
wished to avoid appearing to follow Mrs 
Erskine about, but was not sorry to find 
herself placed near her. Blanche was the 
first to speak, and her manner was very 
excited. 

11 You are surprised to see me here to- 
night, perhaps," she said in an agitated 
whisper, " but it is not my fault that I am 
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not making hay in the country at this 
moment, . . . no, — they don't make hay 
by gas-light, do they ? . . . I should be 
asleep now," and her laugh was rather 
hysterical. 

Zara laid her hand with gentle warning 
on her friend's arm, " Don't let people 
notice you," she said with low gravity; 
for Mrs Erskine's manner was unusual, and 
seemed likely to attract attention. 

" No, no, — but you must let me tell 
you, . . ." , 

" Wait till another time/' suggested 
Zara. 

" No, I must tell you now ; I do not 
want you to misunderstand me. I asked 
my husband to leave town for a short time. 
I begged him to, but he would not ; then 
I wanted him to let me go, to join some 
friends who are going to the sea-side ; but 
he refused ; he said he could not afford it 
(with a bitter laugh), " and that I was to 

II. H 
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stay here, where, at any rate, he knew 
what I was about, ... so here I am still, 
you see," and she laughed again — such a 
mockery of mirth, that Zara shivered, 

She did not know what to say; and 
Blanche Erskine replied to what she be- 
lieved to be the reproach contained in her 
friend's silence. 

" I cannot refuse to dance with one per- 
son," she urged in excited deprecation, 
"when I dance with every one else. It 
would seem strange, would it not ? It is 
impossible to make one exception — is it 
not ? " 

" I do not know . . . ," was the answer 
in hesitating distress. 

" He is coming ; dear Lady Carew, may 
I introduce him to you ? please "... there 
was no time for more ; and Mrs Erskine, 
interpreting Zara's non-refusal as consent, 
promptly presented Mr Webbe to Lady 
Carew. A short few minutes were spent 
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in talk ; but even that was enough to show 
Zara that the man she was speaking to 
possessed qualities likely to exercise a 
dangerous influence over the soul of any 
woman he wished to attract. H e had a com- 
manding presence ; and his face — though 
scarcely meriting the adjective ferocious — 
had yet a certain expression which seemed 
to constitute him a man to be feared and 
obeyed. His manner was neither smooth 
nor very polished, but was certainly that of 
a gentleman ; and though Zara had begun 
by a decided pre-disposition against him, 
she found herself, in opposition to her own 
will, compelled to acknowledge the influ- 
ence of his mind on hers ; though their talk 
was merely of colonial life, and the changes 
which Mr Webbe found in English society, 
after six years of absence. 

Mrs Erskine listened in silence, as if his 
talk chained her; and Lord Alfred, re- 
turning with a patiently-waited-for cup of 
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tea, was surprised to find "the Bush- 
ranger " in animated conversation with his 
partner. 

" I am engaged for many more dances ; 
do not go yet. I like to feel that you are 
in the same room with me," said Mrs 
Erskine in an earnest whisper to Zara, as 
she moved to leave the room ; and, sick at 
heart, Lady Carew followed her up the 
stairs. 

She could do no good by staying, and 
yet she felt unwilling to go. Would it 
really be any support to Mrs Erskine to 
feel that there was one person present to 
whom she had made herself, as it were, 
responsible for her own conduct? . . . 
thus doubting, Zara suffered herself to 
become engaged for the next two or three 
dances, and so decided the question for the 
present. 

" Mrs Erskine has got a new admirer 
this evening; how well they seem to get on 
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together, don't they ? and what a litde 
flirt she is — smiling and blushing like a girl 
of seventeen!" 

This remark would no doubt have been 
received favourably by most of the ladies 
in the room ; but Captain Crawshaw, of 
the Guards, felt that he had for once made 
a mistake, when his partner, Lady Carew, 
only replied coldly — 

" There is nothing so deceptive as man- 
ner. Mrs Erskine has a lively way of 
speaking; it is part of her natural energy of 
character. I am quite ready for another 
turn, Captain Crawshaw." 

" By Jove !" thought the captain during 
the " turn," " who could have believed she'd 
have snapped me up so short ? Her own 
manners are so cold and stately that I 
should have thought her the very one to 
be down on the poor little Erskine." 

If the gallant gentleman had been given 
to reflection (which he was not), the above 
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small incident might have caused him to 
realise that there are exceptions to the 
generally received rule, that the abuse of 
one woman is the sure passport to the 
favour of another ; and also that cold 
stately manners are not the invariable 
index to an absence of all inner feeling. 
But he was not a man given to availing 
himself of the little lessons which the pro- 
gress of life affords to all who choose to 
learn them, so he lost this opportunity of 
self - improvement ; which was to be 
regretted. 

" By Jove ! then — they're friends ! 
Who'd have thought it ?" was his further 
inward comment; when the dance being 
over, and Lady Carew deposited on a 
sofa, he saw Mrs Erskine join her, and 
bend her head, as if in confidential com- 
munication. 

"He has been telling me about his mar- 
ried life," she was whispering, " he married 
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beneath him, and out of compassion — for 
his wife had been left in very unfortunate 
circumstances, and he could only protect 
her by marrying her. She is dead now ; 
and I cannot help fancying that his life 
with her was a very unhappy one, though 
he does not say so. I think it has been a 
relief to him to tell me about himself ; his 
own family have not received him very 
kindly, and there is hardly any one to 
whom he cares to talk confidentially. We 
only remember that we are old friends ; 
and I like him to know that I do not 
cherish any resentment for the past. He 
is going out of town almost immediately, 
so we shall not meet again most pro- 
bably 

A gentleman (not Mr Webbe this time) 
here came to lead Mrs Erskine off; and 
Lady Carew was soon dancing also. She 
and her partner had come to their first 
pause, when she felt her arm touched, and 
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the voice of her husband sounded angrily 
in her ear, 

"The carriage has been waiting this 
hour and more ; I can't have my horses 
catching cold for your caprices; you'd better 
come at once." His manner was rude and 
rough, and Zara flushed crimson to her 
temples. He had never before spoken to 
her in that manner in public, and she felt 
the humiliation keenly ; the more so, that 
Frank Leslie was standing close by. Sir 
Harry had been to the opera with the 
Tracey s ; and he and Mr Leslie had come 
on together to look in on Mrs Allegne's 
ball, according to promise. The first sight 
which had met the Baronet's eyes on enter- 
ing the room had been his wife seated by 
Mrs Erskine, and apparently in close and 
confidential conversation with her. His 
temper had been previously ruffled by his 
having had to talk to Mrs Tracy all the 
evening, because her daughter was other- 
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wise engaged ; and, it being of a delicate 
organisation, it couldn't stand this second 
trial. 

Lady Carew tried to laugh, and held out 
her hand to Mr Leslie. 

" Was the opera good ? " she asked 
pleasantly, " I hope you have all enjoyed 
it, and properly applauded the new singer. 
Yes, Harry," to her husband, who seemed 
about to interrupt her speech, " I will come 
directly this dance is over, though I shall 
have to excuse myself to Lord X., who is 
here for a wonder, and to whom I have 
promised the next set of Lancers. Lady 
X. says that he has not danced for more 
than ten years, so I ought to consider my- 
self highly honoured, ought not I ?" so 
she talked, trying to conceal her own con- 
fusion, and appease Sir Harry's anger. 

At any other time he would have been 
pleased at the mark of attention to his 
wife, from any one so distinguished as the 
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elderly statesman ; but now his anger had 
nursed itself into the stage which made 
him blind and deaf to anything but its 
immediate gratification. 

" Don't talk to me/' he said violently. 
" I suppose you thought I didn't see you, 
as I came in — whispering to your precious 
friend . . . ." 

" The room is thinner now," said Lady 
Carew quickly to her partner ; and taking the 
hint, with a few swift turns he bore her out 
of hearing of the conclusion of Sir Harry's 
speech ; but her breath came so unevenly, 
on account of the quick nervous throbbings 
of her heart, that she was obliged very 
shortly to stop again. 

Amazed as he was at what had just 
taken place, Lady Carew's partner, a 
country squire and an M.P., was too much 
of a gentleman to take any outward notice 
of it ; indeed so anxious was he to ignore 
that he had observed anything unusual in 
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Sir Harry's manner or speech, that he and 
Zara vied with each other in conversing, 
with such eagerness, that neither of them 
heard or replied to what the other said, 
until she laughingly announced that she 
was ready to go on again. She had an 
over-powering terror of her husband's again 
accosting her ; delay might calm him, and 
there was some relief in movement But 
he had made his way to her through the 
crowded room, and stopped her once more. 

" You choose to stay, do you ? " he said 
brutally, and beginning to speak before he 
had really reached her, "very well, you 
may do as you like for what I care ; but 
you won't go home in my carriage, I can 
tell you !" and he turned on his heel and 
went away. 

This speech, which had begun with an 
imprecation, had been heard by many 
standing round. The prevailing impres- 
sion was that Sir Harry Carew was tipsy 
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(though he was not known to be an intem- 
perate man — nor in truth was he), and many 
glances of pity, and a few of impertinent 
curiosity, were cast towards his wife. She, 
poor woman, was too much occupied in 
the difficult task of retaining her own self- 
command, to be for the moment conscious 
of anything else. The concluding bars of 
the galop were crashing out from the band, 
and her partner placed her hand within his 
arm and was glad to escape from the con- 
spicuousness of his position, by following 
with the throng to the doorway. 

"It will be cooler in the passage," he 
remarked, and Zara assented mechanically. 

He knew not what to say, nor whether 
the offer of assistance would be welcome 
or intrusive ; and when Mr Leslie joined 
them, with the courteous enquiry of 
" whether Lady Carew would like a seat, 
as there was one vacant by Lady X., who 
had expressed a wish to speak to her " — 
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the embarrassed M. P. experienced a great 
relief in handing over the responsibility of 
his beautiful companion to some one who 
seemed equal to the occasion, and who was 
evidently, by his having arrived with Sir 
Harry, a friend of the family. 

With her hand on Frank's arm, Zara ex- 
perienced a sudden feeling of re-awakened 
confidence. 

"Is the carriage gone ?" she asked 
quickly — shame for the moment lost in the 
consciousness that she might look for 
assistance without comment 

" Yes, it went directly. Would you not 
like me to send a message that it is to 
return for you at once ? I think I could 
manage it." 

" Oh ! thank you," with breathless grati- 
tude. 

"And meanwhile you can fulfil your 
engagement with Lord X. before you go ; 
and Lady X. will like you to sit by her." 
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This minute thoughtfulness for what 
would be most agreeable to her, went near 
to bring the tears into Zara's eyes, which 
had just been so resolutely thrust back. 
Frank saw her emotion, and by a few 
remarks on ordinary topics, gave her time 
to recover her composure before he led 
her to her friends. 

Through all her smiling speeches and 
graceful politeness, the pauses of which 
were filled up by the unruly beatings of 
her heart, the time seemed long to Lady 
Carew, until Mr Leslie returned to the 
room. Regarding his appearance as the 
announcement of her carriage, she half 
rose to meet him, but he only said — 

" Had you not better come and have 
something to eat, Lady Carew ? I think 
you have had no supper." 

" No . . . ." she said breathlessly, and 
could add no more. 

The staircase was crowded; and he did 
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not attempt to speak to her while leading 
her down. When they arrived in the 
supper room, he avoided the anxious 
questioning of her eyes, and brought her 
chicken and champagne —which his man- 
ner, more than his words, seemed to 
oblige her to swallow. 

" Would you like to go home now ? " he 
said, as she refused anything more, " I am 
afraid it will have to be in a cab; but I 
hope you will not mind, as it is not 
far." 

" Why ? will he not " her 

trembling terror had returned, and she 
could not frame any more words. 

" Sir Harry does not wish his carriage 
and horses to come out again to-night" 

She questioned no more ; she could only 
too well imagine the brutal violence of the 
message, which was thus transmitted to 
her ; and the young man's repressed tones 
spoke of manly indignation, which for her 
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sake he , would not allow to escape in 
words. She only clung silently to his 
arm; and so he took her to the cloak- 
room, and thence to the hall. A cab 
was waiting, and he put her carefully 
into it 

" Oh ! do not leave me," she implored, 
as he was closing the door upon her. 

She spoke like a frightened child, — 
whom indeed he might well have been 
answering, in his soothing— 

" Of course, — I should not let you go 
home alone," and with a sigh of relief, she 
saw him about to mount the box, and sank 
back in her place. 

When Frank Leslie came to the door of 
the cab, after ringing the bell at the 
Carew's house, he was shocked at the 
aspect of the wild-eyed terrified-looking 
woman who sat huddled up in a corner, 
— her face as white as the fur cloak 
wrapped round her, the soft warmth of 
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which did not prevent her from shivering 
visibly. 

The dawn was breaking over London, 
chill, though it was June, — for when is not 
the dawn chill ? Soon the rising sun 
would illuminate redly the roofs of the 
opposite houses ; but now all was grey and 
cold. A miserable-looking woman — dirty 
and poorly clad — was stealing along the 
deserted pavement ; no doubt she envied 
the rich beautiful lady, who was being led 
to the door of her grand house, by 
the kind-looking attentive gentleman, — 
and who was wrapped in furs, and 
seemed regardless of the train of soft 
black tulle wreathed with white flowers, 
which was sweeping .behind her on 
the ground. The butler was holding 
open the door, as they ascended the 
steps. 

" Oh ! come with me," whispered Zara 

hoarsely, u I dare not face him alone. It 
11. 1 
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is like being shut up with a wild beast, 
when he is angry." 

Absolute physical terror seemed to 
make her speak the naked truth, without 
reservation and without shame. To such 
an appeal what could the young man say ? 
His heart was hot within him — but he 
retained his self-command. 

" Your master is at home, of course ? " 
he demanded of the servant 

" Yes, Sir; Sir Harry is in the drawing- 



room." 



Frank took Zara to the foot of the 
stairs, and softly disengaging her hand 
from his arm, he said low, but with gentle 
decision — 

" I think it is better for you to go up 
alone — the sight of* me might enrage him 
the more ; but I will stay below for a few 
minutes, and the slightest sound will 
summon me. Indeed, it is better so." 

She prepared to obey him without a 
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word ; but the look of piteous appeal with 
which she had spoken gave way to an 
expression of such utter despair, that his 
heart reproached him for acting with 
cruelty, instead of the policy which would 
serve her best in the end. The impulse 
of an overpowering compassion, and the 
strong desire to help her as far as pos- 
sible, — as much as any failure of his 
strong self-command, — prompted him to 
whisper — 

" Be comforted my dear think 

that I am near you ; I will not let any 
harm come to you." 

She moved slowly up the stairs, and 
Frank returned to where the butler was 
standing by the door, which he had closed. 
Mr Leslie took out his cigar-case, and 
began to make a slow selection. 

" Have you any lights ? " he asked 
abruptly. " I should be much obliged if 
you could get me one." 
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The gas was burning just above him, 
and might have supplied his need ; but the 
butler was too polite to suggest it, or per- 
haps he divined Frank's motive for delay. 
He went to fulfil the gentleman's behest ; 
but his steps were arrested by the sound 
of a woman's scream, which sounded un- 
naturally wild in the stillness of the hour. 

It seemed but an instant, — and Frank 
had reached the drawing-room landing ; 
the door was partly open, and without a 
pause, he made his impetuous entrance. 
The room was brilliantly lighted, as it 
might have been for a party, and under 
the full glare of the centre chandelier 
stood Sir Harry ; his wild eyes rolling all 
round him, — his good-looking features dis- 
torted with passion, — his right hand 
raised menacingly aloft, — while he poured 
forth a torrent of abuse, clothed in language 
the like of which Frank had not heard since 
one day in his university career, when he 
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had become the involuntary recipient of 
the maledictions of a Thames barge-man. 

The first impulse of any one entering 
upon that scene would have been to close 
his outraged ears and flee; the next, to 
knock down the coward who could thus 
offend a shrinking, shuddering woman. 
Well might the unfortunate wife have 
likened the impending interview to being 
shut up with a wild beast. . . . 

As if to place the greatest possible dis- 
tance between them, she had shrunk into 
the farthest corner of the room, where — 
half kneeling, half cowering — she seemed 
to seek the protection afforded by a large 
piece of furniture. A chair had been 
thrown down, and lay on the ground not 
far from her; it might either have been 
cast there by Sir Harry in the blindness 
of his passion, or she herself might 
have upset it in escaping from her terror 
of his immediate presence ; but its as- 
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pect seemed a fitting completion to the 
scene. 

All this Frank Leslie took in with one 
glance of the eye, one conception of the 
mind — and then he was by Sir Harry's 
side — had seized his lifted arm, and de- 
manded (in words of scathing indignation 
which rose unbidden to his lips, and were 
the natural outcome, from any generous 
mind, of what he had just interrupted), 
how he dared so treat his wife — thus 
address a lady ? 

In the new alarm of strife between those 
two — which overcame for the moment her 
personal shrinking terror — Zara rose, and 
came forward with stumbling steps, and 
hands stretched forth in the blind impulse 
of averting violence. Sir Harry turned, 
and glared fiercely at his unexpected 
opponent; but either the shock of inter- 
ference had sobered him, or else the 
other's steady look helped to quell his 



m 
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stormy spirit; for, with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, quite unaccountable to any 
one who had just heard and seen him, he 
cast himself at his wife's feet, and clutched 
her dress — as he implored her pardon, and 
lavished on her every fond word and en- 
dearing epithet that the heart of the most 
devoted lover could have devised. He 
even dropped scalding tears of repentance 
on her cold hands ; and reproached him- 
self for his recent conduct, in language 
which was almost as violent as that which 
he had just now addressed to her, though 
more carefully chosen. After the first 
feeling of utter amazement, when it ap- 
peared that Sir Harry's sudden movement 
(which he had at first tried to intercept as 
dangerous) was one of penitence, not 
wrath — this aspect of the Baronet's charac- 
ter was hardly less repugnant to Frank 
than the other had been. He looked on 
the grovelling, self-abased creature before 
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him with a contempt which was as keen, 
in its way, as had been the passionate 
indignation called forth by the sight of Sir 
Harry's maniacal outburst of rage. 

How did Lady Carew feel ? Was the 
wife propitiated, and her injured feelings 
appeased, by these signs of her husband's 
contrition and love ? Frank dared not 
look at her ; for her own sake he shrank 
from meeting her eyes. 

He need not have been afraid. She 
stood like one carved out of stone; she 
might have been the lifeless recipient of 
the evidences of emotion which she her- 
self was incapable of feeling. Her eyes 
were almost blank in their dull, dark 
gaze ; and the events of that night ap- 
peared to have exhausted her sensations 
into a kind of torpor of the soul. When 
Sir Harry rose and released her hands, 
she sank upon the nearest seat. 

Her husband turned to the young man 
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standing by, and addressed him in words 
of stammering, incoherent gratitude — call- 
ing Frank his good angel, and expressing 
his thankfulness that Heaven should have 
called him in at such a moment — and 
seemed likely to fall at his feet also ; but 
the other shrank back from such an em- 
barrassing honour. 

Would he come to-morrow — to-morrow 
morning — to be thanked ? Sir Harry 
could not thank him properly to-night ; he 
was upset and unnerved — but would 
Leslie promise to come to-morrow with- 
out fail ? 

Frank promised hastily ; it seemed the 
only thing to do — the only way to escape 
from the painful situation. 

He looked at Zara, doubtful whether to 
take any farewell of her or not. She 
seemed to feel the slight pause caused by 
his momentary irresolution ; for she raised 
her eyes from the carpet, and her set lips 
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appeared to form some words. He bent 
his head to her, and went away. 

In the hall the butler was ready to let 
him out — with that air of complete un- 
consciousness, and utter indifference to 
everything going on around him, which 
is at once the characteristic, and highest 
accomplishment of his class. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

> 

ACROSS THE GULF. 

" . . . . That comfort comes too late, 
Tis like a pardon after execution." 

It was not till after much self-debate, and 
many demurs, that Frank Leslie made up 
his mind to fulfil the promise extracted 
from him the night before, and call upon 
Sir Harry Carew. A request made and 
acceded to, under such circumstances, 
could scarcely, he felt, be considered bind- 
ing ; and, besides that, what was any 
request from such a changeable madman 
worth ? An interview between them 
might only produce unpleasant results, 
and serve to remind the Baronet of what he 
was now doubtless only anxious to forget ; 
Frank would not farther interfere between 
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man and wife — it could do no good, and 
was only placing himself in a false posi- 
tion. 

Thus internally arguing, he found him- 
self, as the clock of a neighbouring church 
struck twelve, ringing at the door from 
which he had emerged in such a tumult 
of conflicting feelings, not more than nine 
hours ago. 

Was Sir Harry Carew at home ? 

No, — Sir Harry was out ; but the butler 
had been told to request Mr Leslie to 
come up and see her Ladyship. 

The drawing-room was subdued by 
means of Venetian blinds and other arti- 

■ 

ficial aids, into a sort of dusky light ; and 
seemed to belong to a different hemisphere 
from the sun-baked, dusty streets which 
Mr Leslie had just quitted. 

Lady Carew half rose from her low 
seat by one of the farther windows, as he 
entered ; and after her quiet hand-clasp 
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and low-toned greeting, she took up a 
piece of work which was lying by her on 
a little table, and appeared to occupy her 
attention with it. 

Though his mind was full of other 
matters, Frank thought how seldom he had 
ever seen her work ; it had usually been 
Zara's way to sit with her pretty white 
hands lying idle on her knee, or else 
pulling a flower to pieces. She liked to 
be either really employed with something, 
or else absolutely resting, she was wont 
to say ; working — unless you earned your 
bread by it — was neither one thing nor the 
other. 

His memory carried him off involun- 
tarily to a thousand recollections of her in 
her girlhood ; she bent her head over her 
embroidery— while the clock ticked on, and 
neither of t hem seemed able to break the 
silence. 

" Slr Harry is gone out," she said at 
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length, without raising her eyes ; " and he 
asked me to see you, and tell you that he 
was more grateful than he could say, for 
.... for your kindness ; he does not feel 
equal to thanking you in person, to-day ; 
but he will not forget it" 

She delivered this sentence with an 
effort painfully evident ; and Frank would 
have saved her, but saw that it must be 
said. 

u Please let him say no more about it," 
he answered with almost equal embarrass- 
ment, "I. would far rather he did not; it 
is quite unnecessary . . . . " and then, as 
if catching the opportunity afforded him, 
he added quickly, " I want to know how 
you are. Are you fit to be up ? " 

" Oh ! Yes,— I am not ill ; I am ... " 
she checked herself, and her hand, which 
had stayed for a moment, moved more 
quickly over her work. 

" I wish you had some old friend, some 
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member of your own family, with you. 
Surely Minna could come ? " 

" No, no," she said, with sudden energy, 
" Minna is better away. I wanted her to 
come and stay with me last Christmas, 
but I am glad now that she did not. My 
one hope now is that she may never 
come." 

" Do not say so ! She was formerly 
wilful at times, I know ; but you must not 
forget what a dear little sister she used to 
be to you. She would be a comfort to 
you, I am sure." 

"Yes, but do you think that I could 
bear her to see .... what you saw last 
night ? God forbid it ! " 

It was her first direct allusion to her 
unhappy domestic life ; and in making it, 
she seemed to relax her strained com- 
posure — her work dropped from her knee, 
her hands fell by her side, and her eyes 
grew fixed and hopeless. 
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Outwardly free, but bound by the 
thousand imperceptible though unbreak- 
able threads of circumstance, Frank found 
the difficulty of reply thus thrust upon him 
almost unbearable. Twice he began to speak, 
and then checked himself, and half rose to 
go ; as if the opposition between his impulse 
and his duty, could have no outcome but 
escape ; at last the conflict terminated on 
the neutral ground of the merest common- 
place. 

" I hope such a thing may never occur 
again." 

The words sounded so palpably poor, 
so miserably inadequate — besides being 
devoid of any real expression of his feel- 
ings — that immediately they were uttered, 
he would have given anything to be able 
to recall them. On Zara they seemed to 
act like a sudden wound. She turned 
upon him dark eyes, in which a long- 
hidden fire appeared to leap to life, 
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and then glow and burn inwardly ; she 
clasped her hands quickly together, and 
uttered a sound that was like a repressed 
cry. 

" And this is what you say to me ! you 
— through whom I am what I am, and 
where I am. I do not blame you for the 
past — you acted for the best, you thought 
you acted for my happiness; but having 
seen what my happiness is, . . . having 
witnessed my misery and degradation — you 
can look calmly on, and ' hope it will not 
happen again ! ' What can happen again 
but the same, or worse ? and you know it. 
I do not ask for your sympathy, I do not 
want it, . . . indeed it would insult me, 
. . . but do not mock my unhappy state 
by using such hollow words to me about 
it. I did wrong to refer to it at all. ... 
I am rightly punished, ... let us speak 
of something else." 

It would be impossible to describe the 

II. K 
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concentrated power of indignant expres- 
sion — proportionate with the long restraint 
to which she had compelled herself — with 
which she poured forth these words. 

Frank sat like one amazed, and almost 
deprived of the power of utterance. . . . 
That she should reproach him ! when he 
had sunk the sense of his own wrongs, in a 
pitiful compassion for the unhappy result 
of her wilful ambition. . . . 

" I do not understand you," he said at 
length, with slow gravity, " I had never 
intended to refer to the past, neither do I 
do so now of my own will ; but you must 
speak under some strong delusion, when 
you seem to say that it is through me that 
your marriage took place. God only 
knows what the news of it cost me. . . . 
Your father warned me that your feeling 
for me would not last — but I did not 
expect to hear of a change so soon. . . ." 

She interrupted him quickly, " Did you 
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want me to be faithful to you ? You took 
a strange way of showing it !" 

" I did not think it right to try and 
bind you to my uncertain prospects ; my 
note told you so. ..." 

" What . . . what ?" she cried pant- 
ingly, " Your note ? . . . You never wrote 
to me. . . ." 

Ah ! me — explanations are often bootless 
things at the best In attempting to heal 
old wounds, they give us fresh ones, which 
even time can never wholly close. What 
avail was it to two poor young things 
whose hearts had been one (and alas ! 
were so in secret still), but whose lives had 
been divided — to know how, and by what 
hard mistake, that division had come 
about ? 

Is the gloom of the dark dungeon any 
easier to bear, when we learn but for what 
little error, what trivial misunderstanding 
— a word said or left unspoken — we might 
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still have breathed the free air, and felt 
God's blessed sun above us? When the 
horse has fallen, and the rider been thrown 
to the ground and maimed for life— will it 
comfort him to be shown the obstacle over 
which the animal fell— so easily to have 
been avoided, had he but known it was 
there ? Will that knowledge give him 
back the use of his crippled limbs, and 
make the blood course merrily through his 
veins again, in all the joy of life and 
health ? 

In looking back on our past by the light 
which has been cast by new knowledge, 
how small seem the difficulties which we 
then thought insurmountable ; how insig- 
nificant the mote which obscured our 
vision ; how weak the faith which could 
not pierce that dim cloud ; how blind and 
obstinate the course in pursuing which we 
wrecked our own lives — or worse still — 
allowed others to compass that wreck ! 
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With what force does the meaning of the 
old heathen proverb, " Whom the gods 
wish to destroy, they first madden/' return 
to us now ! Surely we were mad then. . . . 
God pity us, for we are sane now — sadly, 
soberly sane — with a clearness of mental 
vision which only serves us to read and 
re-read the crooked page of our miserable 
mistaken past. 

" Let us fall now into the hand of the 
Lord, for His mercies are great, and let me 
not fall into the hand of man." So cried 
King David in his great strait ; and the echo 
of his words comes down to us through the 
ages, and speaks for us still. It is in that 
spirit that we accept the separation of the 
sore stroke of death ; "It comes from 
God," we cry, even in our great agony — 
and so coming, it leaves no corroding bit- 
terness behind. But a separation in which 
it seems to us that God can have had no 
hand or part — a separation unnatural and 
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cruel, and the evil of whose results can 
never die while life remains. . . . 

Sad-eyed, solitary, divided — across the 
gulf which separated them, they sat and 
gazed at one another. After the hurry of 
words with which each had supplied the 
broken link in the other's chain of experi- 
ence, a long silence fell upon them ; filled 
with what Crowding thoughts, what bitter- 
ness of regret, what agony of hopeless 
yearning, could only be guessed from that 
long mutual gaze, which was the sole 
language in which their crushed hearts 
could speak. Words were too coarse a 
medium to bridge the chasm which yawned 
between them. 

Woman-like, it was Zara who took at 
first what comfort might be extracted 
from the knowledge that it had been a 
mistake which had parted them; that 
Frank was Frank still, worthy to be 
loved, worthy to be believed in. But 
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with him — after the momentary passion 
of self-reproach in which he had cursed 
his own blind folly in believing, from any 
lips but her own, that Zara, believing him 
to be faithful, could be herself untrue — it 
seemed so natural that she should be his 
Zara still, that the knowledge served 
only to make their present mutual rela- 
tions more odiously unnatural — unbear- 
ably cruel. With a sudden movement he 
threw his arms across a table near him, and 
groaned aloud in the bitterness of his soul. 
Then it was that the whole mean- 
ing of what had passed between them 
pressed upon Zara with overwhelming 
force; what might have been, and what 
was now, stood before her in all their 
contrasting bitterness and reality. She 
struggled against the wave of stormy 
emotion which seemed to rise around her, 
and in rising, threatened to overwhelm 
her utterly. Her caught breath, her deep- 
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drawn stifled sigh, testified to the passion- 
ate grief which thus sought utterance. 

Frank heard it, and it made him shiver 
like one in pain. 

" Do not cry — for God's sake, do not 
cry, Zara," said the poor fellow hoarsely ; 
" I cannot bear it — for I may not comfort 
you." 

These few words — so simple in them- 
selves, so homely in their meaning — con- 
tained the expression of the great fact 
which stood between them. ... To be right 
in great memorable moments is perhaps the 
thing we need most desire for ourselves, 
says a great novelist; and in the ex- 
tremity of our distress to forget it, and 
ourselves, in compassionate consideration 
for another's woe, is — may be — a stretch 
of abnegation which gives a touch of 
heroism to the " right " we wish to follow. 

Looking with tear-blinded eyes at the 
brown bent head, whose short crisp curls 
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she had in childhood so often caressed — 
now bowed by the burden of passionate 
pain — the over-mastering impulse which 
seized upon Zara to kneel by his side, and 
lighten by sympathy the sorrow which 
was common to them both, came to her 
scarcely in the form of a temptation ; it 
seemed more the following out of the 
natural dictates of her heart. 

She could not have told at the time 
what was the motive-power which re- 
strained this impulse, and caused her 
instead to rise abruptly from her seat, and 
move to the darkened window. ... A 
few minutes passed in silence, which was 
to her only a noisy whirl of mental con- 
flict — and then she turned ; and presently 
Frank heard a soft voice repeating his 
flame near him. He raised his eyes, 
smarting with hot painful tears; and it 
seemed to him as if his guardian angel — 
not a suffering, struggling mortal like him- 
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self — stood by him ; her aspect was 
gentle and compassionate; the tones of 
her voice were full of an unselfish sym- 
pathy; something in her manner and 
bearing soothed the tumult of his heart, 
and made him listen to her words half 
awed. 

" I am glad we have had this explana- 
tion," she said, in the same low tones ; 
"for though things seem harder now, it 
will be better for us afterwards. For my- 
self, I would rather have this knowledge, 
than feel any bitterness in my heart about 
the past. The present sting will die out 
— the lasting comfort will remain. I do 
not know why we were suffered to be 
parted so ; it seems hard " — here she 
caught her breath, and her voice broke for 
an instant — "but so it is. . . . Though 
we can never be more to one another, 
why should we not be friends — friends in 
the highest sense of the word ? There is 
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nothing in our minds now, no disturbing 
memory, to make any awkwardness or 
bitterness in our intercourse. We have a 
mutual regret, but it is not mingled with 
reproach. Let us lay our past reverently 
in its grave, and bury it out of sight It 
is not given to every one to be happy, as 
we fancied that we might have been — 
together; but we may still help one an- 
other a little in the future. Do not let us 
meet for a short time, and then let us 
meet as friends. " 

• He had bowed his head again while she 
was speaking, as if he received her words 
in a spirit of almost reverent acquiescence ; 
and when she ceased, he held out his 
hand with a gesture of consent; she 
placed one of hers within it, and laid the 
other lightly on his hair, which for an in- 
stant she touched with her lips also. He 
did not feel the gesture, but he was 
conscious of it; and it thrilled him 
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with a sense of benediction. The light 
rustle of her dress seemed to him like 
the flutter of an angel's wings. . . . and 
then he was alone. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

" Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not alone for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live without fear, 
And because right is right, to follow right, 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence." 

" Do you know that Leslie's precious 
cousin is dead ? " 

" Lord Selton's son ? No . . . ." 

" Didn't he tell you this morning ? " 

" No." 

" Oh, well, perhaps he didn't know it ; 
they weren't on the best of terms — or on 
any terms at all" (Sir Harry laughed at 
his own joke), " so perhaps Leslie wouldn't 
be told in such a hurry; but he's sure 
to learn it soon enough from some- 
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body. You'd better come for a drive this 
afternoon, Zara ; it will put a little life into 
you. Would you like to go into the 
country a little way ? " 

Sir Harry had quite recovered his own 
good opinion, and was evidently piquing 
himself on his consideration for his wife. 

"With the Tracys?" she enquired, in 
answer to the last part of this speech, and 
reasoning from past experience. 

" The Tracys ? No, — confound the 
Tracys. That girl, for all her pretty ways, 
has something of the harpy in her after all ; 
and I shall show her that I am not to be 
taken up and cast down like a puppet." 

Zara received this intimation of Sir 
Harry's sudden change of opinion with 
only a very faint smile. The indulgence 
of small triumphs was a petty passion to 
which she had never succumbed ; and now 
that her mind was absorbed in larger 
things, it seemed a matter of no moment 
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to her whether Miss Tracy was held up to 
her as a model or not ; indeed it was even 
a cause of regret that one resource of Sir 
Harry's unoccupied hours should be thus 
removed. Of his inconsistency of opinion 
and purpose she thought but little ; it was 
only one of the many hundred instances of 
his wayward childishness of mind, which, 
in forming the daily trial of her life, became 
in detail almost unnoticed. 

The drive into the country proved to be 
a less generously-unselfish purpose than 
might have been expected from Sir 
Harry's manner of proposing it. He 
wanted to look at a horse, at Surbiton, 
which he heard was for sale, and the de- 
scription of which had struck his fancy. 
He was constantly buying horses at an 
enormous price, and being obliged to sell 
them afterwards at a loss ; but this did not 
in the least affect his estimate of the worth 
of his own judgment in matters equine. 
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As the Carews were driving along the 
sunny dusty road, they were passed by a 
drag and four, pronounced by Sir Harry 
to belong to one of the officers of Tom 
Erskine's regiment. That gentleman was 
himself driving it, and among other ladies 
on the outside, Zara could recognize Mrs 
Erskine — and near her was seated Mr 
Webbe. The lady smiled and nodded ; 
the gentleman bowed profoundly. 

" Who was that by Mrs Erskine, who 
seemed to know you ? " growled Sir Harry. 

" A Mr Webbe, an old friend of hers/' 

" Everybody is her old friend, I should 
think. He looks a ruffianly fellow enough." 

Which was not true — but Sir Harry 
judged everyone from his own exalted 
position ; and a gentleman hitherto un- 
known in the best London circles, and with 
no particular social recommendation, would 
naturally be a person of whom a baronet 
must form a low estimate. 
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It was part of Sir Harry's inconsistency 
of character that his incipient liking for 
Frank Leslie instead of being crushed by 
the remembrance of the scene, so humiliat- 
ing to himself, in which the young man had 
borne a part — should even be augmented 
by it into something which in any one else 
might have been termed a strong attach- 
ment ; but which, in one of his fickle dis- 
position, was as likely to be transitory 
as it threatened to be violent. His first 
action on his return from Surbiton, was to 
despatch a note to Mr Leslie requesting 
him to fix his own day to come and dine 
with them ; but the reply said that Frank 
was going out of town immediately — not 
indeed to his cousin's funeral, to which he 
had not been invited, but to see his own 
father, who was low spirited and ailing 
and required his company. 

Thus it was that the few days which 
Zara had desired should elapse before 

II. l 
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they met again, slipped away naturally 
during his absence. When he returned to 
town, he brought with him a younger 
brother, who. was about to enter on an 
examination for the Indian Civil Service ; 
and the two young men occupied lodgings 
together. Frank's work for Mr Tracy was 
ended, or sufficiently so to allow of his com- 
pleting it alone. Lady Carew felt relieved 
that it should be so ; her relations towards 
Frank were firmly fixed now, but she was 
still glad to be spared the perpetual embar- 
rassment of Miss Tracy's feline vigilance. 
Zara was still in a species of exalta- 
tion of spirit, which anyone may under- 
stand who has been unexpectedly relieved 
of what has been long an overwhelm- 
ing burden — a dead-weight upon the 
soul ; and has at the same time achieved a 
result of difficult self-conquest. When she 
and Frank at length met, they seemed to 
have changed places ; so much were their 
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former positions towards each other re- 
versed. There was something in his 
superior firmness of will, and steadfastness 
of character (which are qualities differing 
from, and often apart from, great intellec- 
tual gifts), which had always commanded 
her respect. Even in her childish days, 
when Frank had been her willing slave in 
all that could do her pleasure, — when she 
alternately coaxed, teased, and laughed at 
him, — there had been in reserve an instinct 
which told her the limit even to her power 
over him, and made her feel that there was 
something to reverence as well as love in 
her devoted play-mate. Later on, he 
might worship her as the goddess of his 
heart; but the motive-power which ruled 
his life was higher than that which swayed 
her conduct — therefore her soul must look 
up to his. But now it was different. 
Lifted as it were above herself, — wrapt 
into an atmosphere which made her rise 
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superior to the mere indulgence of egoism 
— one act of self-abnegation for her own 
and another's highest good, a single pain- 
ful following of one of the loftiest impulses 
of which our nature is capable, when it 
makes the emotions subservient to the 
dictates of duty — this seemed, for the time 
at least, to have transformed Zara's whole 
nature. 

Do you despise her victory ? and think 
it a small thing for the spirit to rise upon ? 
.... Then thank God for your own free- 
dom from temptation. Hers was a passion- 
ate southern nature, — liable to be ruled 
by emotional impulse, — blinded by the 
strength of its own affections, and apt to 
consider the indulgence of strong feeling, 
or a predominant desire, as the natural 
result of its own existence; shrinking from 
pain and suffering, whether of the mind or 
body, with something of the terror which 
animals have for a blow ; and yet capable 
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of enduring almost anything for one be- 
loved. A nature of a low type — you will 
perhaps say. Yes, — it may be so ; at 
least not forming the material we would 
choose, to train a saint or form a martyr. 
But a youth which has been taught to 
know no aims outside its own small in- 
terests, — which has been used to receive 
the gratification of personal wishes as its 
own highest good, — is not a training which 
aids self-sacrifice, or encourages the con- 
ception of a high ideal. 

" You are very much altered, Zara." 

It was Frank who spoke, and he smiled 
with friendly meaning. 

" Do you mean that I look older ? I 
know it." 

" No, — I did not mean your looks, — 
though you are older certainly ; but you 
seem to me to be so much, if you will not 
mind my using the word, sobered. You 
care so much less for pleasure than you 
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used to do, and gaiety does not excite 
you." 

" Not outwardly," she said with rather a 
dreary smile. 

" But do you feel excited?" he persisted. 
" I have been watching you through these 
last few dances, — ' maddening tunes ' you 
would have called them once — but your 
colour did not rise, and your eyes scarcely 
sparkled : you moved, and spoke, and 
looked, with the same self-contained air, 
as if the whole proceeding were indifferent 
to you." 

" Ah ! " she said, " I am afraid some- 
times that self-control tends to become 
hypocrisy in the end. All the people who 
call me the cold and stately Lady Carew, 
know me as little as if they mistook another 
person for me." 

" I think you do wrong in repressing 
your own nature so entirely," he said 
gently. " There is no harm in liking 
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things, and throwing yourself into them. 
There used to be something quite in- 
vigorating to me in watching your vivid 
enjoyment of everything, partly, perhaps, 
because it was so foreign to my own 
nature. I used to think that you lived 
more completely than any one I know ; 
and I miss the quality in you now." 

" You must not say so ; or you will 
make me regret it, instead of struggling 
against it. It is all very well for those to 
throw themselves into excitement, who 
have something to fall back upon in their 
own individual lives afterwards. ,, She 
did not speak pointedly of her own dreary, 
loveless, domestic life, but left the infer- 
ence to be drawn. His look spoke silent 
sympathy. 

" Excitement is the champagne of life," 
she added with a smile, for they were at 
the supper-table together, " but it would 
be poison to use it as solid food." 
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" As chicken and lobster-salad, for 
instance/' he said in the same tone, as he 
filled her plate, " which may be said to be 
the staff of life in the London season." 

No wonder he thought her changed. 
What she had said gave evidence of a 
habit of reflection, and power of self- 
guidance, which would indeed have been 
foreign to the Zara of a year ago. Life 
had seemed to her -then to be a cup of 
sweets, to be supped freely ; everything 
had been made for her — happiness was 
her natural portion. 

If he had had the care of her future life, 
it should have been always so with her, 
as far as human power could have accom- 
plished it. He sighed and checked him- 
self .... such thoughts were forbidden 
to their friendship. 

Frank and Zara were almost constantly 
together now; for Sir Harry, in the 
violent liking which he had taken to the 
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young man, had even acquired the habit 
of delegating to him his own neglected 
office of attending his wife in public. 

" I say, Frank, I can't be bothered by 
this blessed ball to-night; you're going, 
aren't you ? Look after Lady Carew a bit, 
will you ? See that she doesn't dance too 
often, or misbehave herself in any way, 
won't you ? . . . . Ha, ha ... . Zara, 
I've got a policeman for you now, you 
see ! " 

This tone Sir Harry adopted with no 
regard for his wife's personal feelings (for 
it would have been just the same if 
Frank's guardianship had been odious to 
her, instead of the reverse), but simply 
because he liked Mr Leslie ; and notwith- 
standing his hair-brained mode of reason- 
ing, he had sufficient acuteness to be aware 
that he had to deal with an honourable 
and high-principled man, who was incap- 
able of abusing any confidence reposed in 
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him. It gave Sir Harry a sort of com- 
fortable complacency to go off to his club, 
or the theatre, or anywhere where he had 
selected to spend the evening, and know 
that his wife was attended by a careful 
guardian like "young Leslie — a bit of a 
ninny in his way, but quite capable of 
keeping off those swaggering fast young 
fellows, who always crowd round a pretty 
woman, and make her talked about." 

So people grew to be accustomed to see 
Mr Leslie about with the Carews, or 
escorting Lady Carew in her husband's 
absence ; and the arrangement was pretty 
generally known to be one of Sir Harry's 
own making. Some people said that it was 
"just like one of his cracked notions;" 
others shook their heads, and stated their 
conviction that that sort of deliberate out- 
raging of the laws of social propriety could 
come to no good ; but somehow Lady 
Carew's name escaped much gossip. There 
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was nothing in her manner or conduct to 
create scandal ; she " never flirted," and 
certainly did not with Mr Leslie. They 
never danced together even — only he main- 
tained a sort of quiet supervision over her, 
ordered her carriage, constantly found her 
a seat, or took care of her at supper ; and, 
it is to be presumed, exercised a sort of 
censorship over her dancing card, — for one 
or two gentlemen, whose characters were 
better known to Frank than to Zara, now 
found that from some unexplained cause, 
Lady Carew was always engaged when 
they asked her to dance. Never, since its 
earliest epoch, had Zara believed it pos- 
sible to be as happy in her married life as 
she was now. Comparative sunshine 
reigned at home ; for the almost constant 
presence of Frank caused Sir Harry to 
exercise that restraint over his temper 
which converted him from a raging tyrant 
to a more or less capriciously affectionate 
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bully. The evidences and instances of 
her domestic slavery, — which were none 
the less galling for being petty, and 
which Zara would have shrunk from ex- 
posing to any other eye, — did not affect 
her now with the same * sense of degrada- 
tion before Frank. He shielded her from 
a hundred small annoyances, arranged and 
carried out for her many little schemes, 
which, if she had acted in the matter her- 
self, would certainly have been opposed 
if only for opposition's sake, by her 
husband — and in short did everything that 
a considerate and affectionate brother 
could have done to make her way more 
smooth, her life more happy. He did it 
all so quietly and naturally, that it came 
to be almost a matter of course to Zara to 
look to him in everything; while Sir 
Harry's constantly expressed regret was 
that Mr Leslie absolutely refused to 
occupy the spare room in his London 
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house. Frank pleaded his younger brother, 
over whom he was mounting guard in 
lodgings, and the Baronet was ready to 
swear at poor innocent George Leslie, as 
the unconscious obstacle to his wishes ; he 
was not accustomed to be thwarted in 
anything. 

" Never mind," he would add, " at Lea 
there shall be a room for you which no 
one else shall ever occupy; and it will 
be your own fault if you are not always 
there. We will show your old curmudgeon 
of an uncle that we value you, though he 
does not ! " 

Sir Harry's greatest affection for anyone 
always included a sort of good-natured 
arrogance of patronage, which, from any- 
one else would not have been tolerated by 
Frank at all ; but looking upon Sir Harry 
as no better than a child in intellect, he 
neither judged him by ordinary rules, nor 
suffered himself to be influenced in any 
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but the most superficial manner by the 
Baronet's conduct or opinions. He thus 
endured the constant society of a man who 
could be no companion to him, and whose 
personality in the character of Zara's hus- 
band would naturally be odious to him ; 
but it was for her sake, and because he 
knew, and could see, that his own presence 
and friendship made her life less absolutely 
intolerable for flesh and blood to bear. 

Sometimes when he observed Sir Harry's 
wildly capricious conduct, his wantonly 
displayed rudeness towards his wife, his 
alternate insolence and familiarity towards 
those beneath him ; his small meannesses, 
his groundless jealousies, his unguarded 
fancies and friendships ; alternating with 
fits of rollicking good humour, and almost 
reckless liberality ; when Frank observed 
all these things, as his constant intercourse 
with Sir Harry gave him unlimited oppor- 
tunities of observing, — he often wondered 
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within himself whether his highest duty 
and truest friendship towards Zara did not 
demand that he should suggest to her the 
advisability of attempting to procure at 
least a judicial separation from her husband ; 
but his own position towards her checked 
him each time. Had he been in truth her 
brother, he felt no doubt of what would be 
his course in the matter ; but filling the 
position that he did, he felt it to be impos- 
sible. She herself breathed no hint of 
such a possibility ; indeed, she very rarely 
mentioned her husband to her friend 
at all, — and then never in the way of com- 
plaint or reproach. She seemed to bear 
with him, Frank thought, as if he had 
been a wayward child, and she his nurse 
or keeper ; compelled to constant associa- 
tion with him, but not having been granted 
the authority to cope with his faults. 

What a life of martyrdom it must be to 
her! The more he saw of her, and the 
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life she led, the less he wondered at the 
mask which hid her real nature from 
others; how else could a proud woman 
endure her slavery ? and yet show herself 
before the world with dignity ? What she 
must have endured, before habit in some 
sort accustomed her to her matrimonial 
yoke, he could in part imagine by the 
great change which one year only (and 
that, as the first of married life, so fre- 
quently the happiest in a woman's whole 
calendar) had worked on her ; transforming 
her from a high spirited impetuous girl, 
with a dominant disposition and an excit- 
able mind, into a still stately woman, with 
self-contained manners, and a power of 
endurance of daily trial which he could not 
once have believed her nature to be even 
capable of. Changed ! Her whole being 
seemed sometimes to be altered beyond 
recognition. 

Once when they were sitting alone 
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together in her drawing-room — though 
they were oftener apart in a crowd than 
actually tete-a-tete — she in grave sad-eyed 
silence, and he waiting as it were upon her 
thoughts, not liking to intrude upon them, 
yet anxious to lighten their evident gloom ; 
— she suddenly felt his gaze upon her, and 
meeting his eyes with a half-melancholy 
smile, said simply, " Am I very bad com- 
pany ? It is selfish enjoyment. You can- 
not think what a relief it is to relax the 
muscles of my face a little while. I think 
I know, in spirit, what it is to a tired cab- 
horse to be taken out of the shafts." 

" I think it is I who am selfish then," he 
said, with intention to rise from his chair, 
"for I am sure you must want to be 
alone." 

" No, no," she answered quickly, and 

her colour rose ever so little, " the presence 

of a real friend is the most resting form of 

being alone." 

11. M 
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" Some one to say, ' How sweet is 
solitude/ in fact," and then they both 
laughed. 

But after that Frank realised more than 
he had yet done, how precious his friend- 
ship, involving his constant presence, was 
to her. Her soul seemed to cling to his, 
as its one means of rising above the turbid 
waters of domestic, miserable uncon- 
geniality, in which her daily lot was 
plunged. Her eye would brighten, her 
look grew more content, as he entered a 
room, or approached her side; she leant 
on him with a fulness of confidence which 
expressed itself in face and voice, as well 
as action. Lady Carew might have 
wealth, position, adulation, and luxury ; 
but the sole joy of Zara's life lay in her 
one " real friend." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

WHAT THE WORLD MIGHT SAY. 

" Often the severest penalty seems set against the 
smallest transgression, ... we pay dearer for our impru- 
dences than even for our deliberate wickedness." 

Meanwhile, Zara had seen very little of 
Mrs Erskine ; a few words snatched at an 
evening party, a brief greeting in the 
Row, and an occasional note passing 
between them, had made up the sum of 
their intercourse. 

Sir Harry absolutely forbade his wife to 
call upon the other lady ; and would have 
ordered her to drop the acquaintance alto- 
gether, but that Lady Carew induced 
Frank to represent to him the impossi- 
bility of such a measure. 

He did so to oblige her ; but in private 
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he owned to her that he would not himself 
wish to do anything which could encourage 
an intimacy between her and Mrs Erskine. 

" I should not like to hear your name 
spoken of in intimate connection with 
hers," he said, as his reason. 

" But why, Frank . . . ?" 

" Because she is gossiped about a good 
deal ; and I have heard her discussed in 
a way in which it would kill me to hear 
you mentioned. Yes, I know," as Zara 
made a motion to interrupt him. " I 
mean that I can well believe there is no 
harm in her; but unfortunately people 
are judged, as a rule, by what they seem, 
not by what they are ; and her manner 
and way of conducting herself in society 
are against her." 

" And so I am to cut her, because of her 
manner !" said Zara with impetuous indig- 
nation. 

" Not exactly that," he answered, pained 
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at seeming to thwart her, and yet not able 
to explain that it was his reverent care for 
the sacredness of her own name which 
made him feel as he did u I do not want 
you to cut her, but I do think it better 
that you should not be very intimate with 
her, for the reasons I have mentioned." 

4< You may be right," she said, after a 
minute's pause, " at least I have not the 
power to cross your wishes, though I have 
the will." She struggled with her feelings 
for a few moments, and then added, " It is 
not like you, Frank, to be hard on any one, 
especially a woman, whose domestic life is 
what Mrs Erskine's must be with such a 
man as her husband" 

She would have liked to enlist Frank's 
sympathies on behalf of her poor friend, 
but could not without betraying her confi- 
dence. 

" Indeed I do not judge her," he said 
gently, " and I quite believe that she has 
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good qualities, or indeed you would not feel 
so much interest in her ; but it is what 
people say, not what she is, that I speak 
about ; and I fear that the very fact of her 
unhappy marriage is liable to make the 
world talk about her ; and ought in conse- 
quence to make her more careful.* 

" It is a wicked, heartless world : it can 
tolerate nothing but prosperity and happi- 
ness. All the miserable people in it should 
be killed out of the way, like diseased or 
injured animals : it would be far more 
humane, than subjecting them to the slow 
lingering torture of heartless remark, false 
assumption, and perhaps social ostracism." 

She spoke with the bitterness of per- 
sonal feeling, and Frank said no more. He 
was pained to have appeared to array him- 
self in opposition to her feelings ; and yet 
his delicate regard for her honour caused 
him to retain his own opinion. 

The very same evening, as Zara was 
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upon his arm in a crush of departure from 
the opera-house, they found themselves 
close to Mrs Erskine and some friends; 
and Frank carefully gave Lady Carew 
the opportunity of speaking to her ; but it 
was with the briefest greeting that the 
other replied ; and turning away her face, 
on which a burning colour was rising, she 
entered into conversation with some one 
on the other side of her. 

" You see that your precautions are un- 
necessary," said Lady Carew to her escort 
presently, in a tone which she tried to 
make playful, not bitter. " She naturally 
resents my apparent rudeness, and is her- 
self taking the initiative in breaking off 
our acquaintance. I honour her for the 
spirited feeling she displays — I should do 
the same in her place." 

The London season was beginning to 
draw to its close. June had given place 
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to July, which had brought with it real 
July weather. Everything was heat, 
dust, and weariness ; park, ball-room, and 
theatre were alike intolerable ; no spec- 
tacle gave even a momentary satisfaction, 
except a water-cart out of doors, and 
ices on the table; but Parliament was 
still sitting, and Society stayed coura- 
geously on. 

In Society's country places the hay had 
been carried from the meadows, the roses 
were fading in the gardens, and the great 
cool houses stood empty. The lordly 
owners of the soil had missed the sweetest 
country month of all the year — but that 
was nothing new. 

The Carews were to return to Lea 
Manor in a fortnight's time, and Frank 
Leslie was either to accompany them, or 
follow shortly in their steps. 

He and Zara had laughingly concocted 
a scheme of together visiting Warnham 
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Abbey on one of the show-days, as stran- 
gers ; when Frank would show her all his 
childish haunts and delights, and every- 
thing that his descriptions had in former 
days made familiar to her imagination. 

" I scarcely think the old servants 
would know me," he concluded. " Master 
Frankey must be a good deal altered, 
even in the affectionate eyes of dear old 
Mrs Turner." 

"If your uncle should have come home, 
what then ? " enquired Zara. 

" Why, I will go and see him, and try 
and make him forget that he ever was 
jealous of me. Now that my poor cousin 
is dead, these old feelings must die out, I 
should think." 

• " You are nearly the next heir now, 
Frank," Sir Harry had said one day in his 
loud voice ; but the young man had re- 
plied so gravely that his uncle was not 
unlikely, he thought, to marry again, if 
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only to keep his brother's family from the 
property; and that, failing that, his own 
father, twelve years younger than Lord 
Selton, was the next heir — that the Baro- 
net was silenced. 

To Zara the return to Lea was assum- 
ing brighter tints than she had ever 
thought possible, when she left the place 
more than four months ago. The pro- 
spect of Frank's frequent society there, to 
give purpose to her life, made content- 
ment seem possible, if not actual happi- 
ness. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A VISION OF TERROR. 

" In a hollow land, 
From which old fires have broken, men may fear 
Fresh fire and ruin." 

* On the brink 
Of what a precipice I'm standing ! Back, 
Back ! while the faculty remains to do 't ! 
A minute longer, not the whirlpool's self 
More sure to suck me down ! n 

" I say, Zara, have you heard the news 
about your precious friend Mrs Erskine ? " 

Sir Harry burst into his wife's presence 
with this uproarious enquiry ; but Lady 
Carew, who was dressing for a dinner- 
party, made a quick sign to stay him, in 
the maid's presence. 

" Oh ! Benson won't hurt," he said, with 
his usual rough disregard for anyone else's 
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feelings. " All London knows it by this 
time — or might if they liked; for Tom 
Erskinegoes about telling every one whom 
he meets, and swearing that he won't trouble 
to catch them," 

" Who ?...." she could scarcely arti- 
culate the one trembling syllable. 

" Who ? Why, his wife and her old 
lover, that Mr Webbe who has been for 
ever about with her. They have eloped 
to the Continent together at last .... that 
is all." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Sure / yes, of course, I'm sure. I met 
a man who had just been talking to Tom 
Erskine — and he makes no secret of it. 
He says that what his wife would like 
would be for him to divorce her, so that 
she could marry her cher ami ; but he isn't 
going to oblige her. She is quite welcome 
to go if she likes ; but he has had enough 
of matrimony, and doesn't want to take 
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another wife — so she may just bear the 
cpnsequence of her own folly." And with 
a laugh almost as brutal as the speech he 
had just quoted, Sir Harry slammed the 
door, and went off to dress also. 

Sick at heart, Zara sat motionless in her 
chair, unable to realize the terrible import 
of what she had just heard ; and feeling too 
much stunned to be able to exert herself 
physically or mentally. 

" I have finished doing your hair, my 
lady/' were the first words which roused her 
to the fact that her maid's manipulations 
of her head had ceased, and she must rise 
to have her toilet completed. Benson was 
burning to allude to the news which she 
had just heard, but something in her lady's 
face restrained her from making any 
attempt at comment. 

Sir Harry enlarged upon the same topic 
during the drive to their entertainers' 
house ; but it was chiefly in the way of 
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laudation of his own sagacious forethought 
in having prevented his wife from forming 
an intimacy with Mrs Erskine. 

" You women are always for rushing 
into each other's arms, and swearing eter- 
nal friendship; so you may just thank me, 
Zara, for keeping you out of this scrape. 
A pretty thing it would have been for me 
to hear of ' my wife's friend ' having run 
off in this way! Now this just shows 
you .... etc., etc." 

But Sir Harry blustered on to unheed- 
ing ears ; for his wife's whole soul was 
absorbed in the one harrowing thought, 
" I might have prevented it, if I had been 
more by her side — she would have paused 
before she ruined herself utterly ; " and 
when the carriage stopped, these ideas 
were only followed by the shrinking dread 
of hearing her poor friend's unhappy fate 
discussed by light indifferent lips, and her 
conduct harshly condemned by prosperous 
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untempted Pharisees. Fortunately the 
party was too large a one for the conver- 
sation to be general ; and though, through 
her own talk before dinner, she could 
hear Sir Harry's loud tones discussing the 
last scandal with his host, she was not 
herself called upon to join in it. 

At the dinner table, the gentleman next 
her made some slight allusion to the 
Erskines, but her reply so little invited 
any continuation of the subject that he 
put her down as " too proper " to speak of 
it, and branched off to the last new opera 
instead. 

And yet, all the while, Zara was longing 
for some more definite news of the catas- 
trophe which had so moved and shocked 
her ; but from whom could she seek it ? 
and indeed what would it avail her to know 
by what downward steps, what miserable 
chain of circumstances, the fatal end had 
been reached ? It was reached ; and 
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another victim had been sucked into the 
treacherous depths which never give up 
their prey ; another soul had crossed the 
boundary to the land from which there is 
no return — but where all such fallen ones 
must wander among lost and shivering 
spirits— truly une time condamn6e> in this 
world, for ever. 

The rigid stringency of social law which 
makes a woman's sin unpardonable, — her 
first error a fatal and final one, — is merci- 
ful in the underlying motive which would 
prevent the crime it thus severely punishes 
but may God punish the villain who 
tempts — for man does not; and society 
prefers to caress him 

Sound sleep refused to visit Zara that 
night ; and her short snatches of slumber 
were disturbed by dreams, so awful, that 
their terror was even worse than the dim 
phantoms of sin and woe which haunted 
her long waking hours. A sudden fever 
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seemed to fire her brain, and burn in her 
veins ; she was not mistress of her own 
thoughts and fancies. 

Morning found her too languid to rise ; 
Sir Harry was alarmed at her hot hands, 
parched lips, and worn expression ; but 
his predominating feeling was annoyance. 
They were both engaged to attend a fite 
champHre at Lord X 's suburban resi- 
dence ; all London would be there ; and 
that his wife should choose this occasion 
for being attacked by such an inconvenient 
indisposition, was enough to upset the 
Baronet's temper for the day. This feel- 
ing began displaying itself in a morose 
announcement that "of course he should 
stay at home and nurse her," a proposal so 
overpoweringly abhorrent to his wife in 
her present state of irritable weakness, that 
she could only protest against it with 
nervous tears ; which so exasperated Sir 

Harry that he declared with an oath that 
11. N 
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" a man had only got to be good natured, 
to be bullied out of all peace," and so flung 
out of the room and the house. 

Zara supposed that he met a friend, or 
accepted some invitation to luncheon, 
which filled up the time till he would have 
to go to Lord X— — 's ; for he did not 
return, and she spent the long hot day in 
a solitude which no one broke. 

Mr Leslie called before luncheon, her 
maid told her, and was very grieved to 
hear that she was not well ; he also was 
going to the fSte, Zara knew ; and was in 
fact to have accompanied them. She 
wearied herself with vain regrets that she 
had not foreseen his visit, and been up to 
receive him. He would have learnt for 
her all that she wanted to know, or rather 
all that could be known, about her poor 
friend's fate. Then she thought that he 
might come again, and determined to be 
ready for him ; she rang for her maid, and 
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tried to rise ; but her limbs and brain 
alike failed her, and she sank back again, 
half frightened at her own feebleness. 

Benson had never before found her 
mistress so hard to please ; and at dinner 
in the housekeeper's room she pronounced 
the opinion that "my lady was very un- 
well indeed." . 

And so Zara herself thought, as 
the slow sad hours wore on, and only 
increased the feverish languor which 
oppressed her. She had known perfect 
health from a child ; and this new experi- 
ence of illness perplexed and frightened 
her ; she could not eat, she could not 
sleep, — she could only toss from side to 
side, in restless misery. Towards even- 
ing a heavy slumber fell upon her, and in 
her sleep a dream clutched her — vivid, 
life-like, terrible. 

It seemed to her that she stood on a 
mountain, admiring the view of the fair 
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and smiling valley beneath ; Frank was 
with her, and they were walking hand-in- 
hand. Suddenly she became aware of a 
precipice which yawned near them ; its 
steep sides were clothed with smooth 
and shining grass, but at its feet lay, 
black and turbid, the fathomless depths 
of a sullen pool. A strange and weird 
fascination made her peer over the edge 
of the ravine to scan the unrippled surface 
of the leaden water ; and there, gleaming 
white and ghastly from the surrounding 
blackness, she saw the drowning face of 
Blanche Erskine. She tottered, lost her 
footing — and clutching wildly at the arm 
of her companion, she felt herself precipi- 
tated with him down the awful incline to 
the fatal depths below — seeing reflected 
on his face the despairing horror of her 
own soul. Her dream-cry awoke her ; 
it seemed to fill the room, and haunt the 
air, and pierce her very brain .... Was 
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it only a dream ? . . . . was she in truth 
awake ? . . . . her limbs trembled, the 
perspiration of agony stood dank on her 
brow. She tried to move — to raise herself 
in bed ; but her brain was dizzy, and she 
sank back powerless. The room was 
dark and mysterious-looking; the street 
noises sounded far away to her numbed 
hearing .... her life-blood seemed to 
flow colder and fainter in her veins .... 
her heart beat tremblingly and low .... 
Was she dying ? — alone, and thus ? Ah ! 
God .... the dim horror of that hour. 
.... She could not cry, she could not 
pray ; she lay in a sort of trance of 
speechless, immoveable terror. Images, 
vague, shadowy, but terrible, filled her 
brain, and oppressed her soul. The 
sorrows of death compassed her ; the pains 
of hell came about her ; the overflowings 
of ungodliness made her afraid. . . . 
How long she lay thus she did not 
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know ; the soft turning of the handle of 
the door was the first outward sound 
which she knew of ; and she was aware that 
her maid had entered the room, and stood 
by the bed — but that believing her mistress 
to be asleep, she stole quietly away. Lady 
Carew struggled to speak to her, but it 
was too late ; the door had closed again ; 
but the strength of the effort broke the 
strange trance-like spell under which she 
lay .... she could move ...... she 

breathed freely; with a long-drawn sigh 
of relief, she felt the unreal atmosphere 
which had surrounded her, grow lighter, 
and disperse .... her hour of terror was 

past 

Yes ; but it had left behind it a strange 
clearness of inward vision, by which she 
was compelled to view the circumstances 
of her life in their true aspect and signifi- 
cance, from which her soul shrank back, 
terrified and appalled. 
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Friendship / Could she any longer so 
disguise to herself a feeling which was 
strong enough to form the moving-spring 
of her whole existence ? bright enough 
to gild that existence with a sunshine 
which was no part of itself? and suffi- 
ciently intense to make any effort, any sacri- 
fice easy, which it prompted or required ? 

There are certain moments in life when 
self-analysis is forced upon us "by stringent 
circumstance, or by powerful emotion; 
when we are compelled against our own 
will, to hold the lamp of truth deep down 
into the dark and secret recesses of the 
heart, and there to let its dazzling beams 
flash over and illuminate all that has been 
so long hidden from us, that we had not 
dreamed it could be there .... At 
least we had thought that serpent killed ! 
.... but no, — he has only been scotched 
for a time .... he is beginning to uncoil 
his dark and hideous folds ... he raises 
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his head, and his fangs are ready to strike 

and dart poison. 

• •••••• 

" Did you ring, my Lady ? " 

" Yes, Benson ; what time is it ? " 

" Ten o'clock, my Lady." 

"In the morning ? " 

The maid smiled ; for the July sun- 
light was broad in the room, even through 
the closed blinds. 

"Yes, my Lady. Sir Harry said you 
weren't to be disturbed, for . . . ." 

" Yes, I know ; I remember now .... 
I was not well yesterday ; I felt bewildered 
on first waking . . . ." and she sighed 
heavily. 

" Here are your letters, my Lady. Shall 
I bring you some tea ? " 

Lady Carew answered mechanically; 
for she was studying the outside of one of 
her letters ; and Benson left the room. 

The Calais post-mark ; — and surely she 
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knew that hand-writing, .... with a 
sudden perception, Zara tore open the 
envelope. 

" / am not worthy to address you, but I 
cannot kelp writing one word, — / will not 
say of excuse y for there is no excuse for such 
as I y — but of explanation. Before God, I 
assure you that I had no thought of taking 
the step I have done; we were friends only 
(Lady Carew shuddered as she read), and 
I was content in his society, and had no 
thought of harm ; till my husband came 
home, after having heard something said 
against me, and used language to me which 
I have never heard even from him before. 
. . . I cannot write about that fearful 
scene; he came in afterwards . ... he 
guessed what had happened \ and comforted 
me; . . . then it only seemed natural to do 
what he asked me, and leave a home so 
wretched, — a world so false and cruel ; in 
neither could worse be thought or said of me 
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than had been done already. I do not know 
why I have written this to you ; whatever 
may be the circumstances which tempted me, 
they do not make me fit to address you, or 
ot/iers like you ; but my thoughts turn to. 
you as the only woman who has been kind 
to me, and in whom I have found a friend, 
in all the years of my miserable married 
life. Others may say of me what they like, 
their venomed words cannot sting me now ; 
but you, . . . I should like you to know the 
truth. I dare not say more ; the tears come 
as I write, and I do not want him to see me 
grieve. Do not judge him hardly, — he 
acted for my happiness, — and I love htm, or 
I should not be here ; but can he — can any 
man — know what it is to a woman to lose 
her own self-respect? . . . Good-bye, . . . 
good-bye. Have you noticed that I have 
avoided you lately ? and yet I have yearned 
to see you ; but I knew that your friends 
were against me ; it was not good for you 
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to be seen with me. If I had known you 
earlier, or could have been more with you, 
. . . but I will not say iL I have been 
walking with giddy steps on the edge of a 
precipice — only superhuman strength could 
have saved me from falling over. Good-bye, 
— good~bye 9 my dear. I would say God 
bless you, if my blessing were not likely to 
bring a curse instead. Think of me some- 
times, ... but upon your knees, and then 
you will be merciful." 

The letter broke off as if from some 
sudden interruption; and there was no 
signature. Its tone — joyless, hopeless- 
struck a chill like death to Zara's heart ; 
could a voice from among the lost be more 
despairing, with less expectation of pardon, 
or hope of return ? 

Zara buried her face among her pillows ; 
while sobs, bitter and full of anguish, shook 
her frame and rent her soul. 
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"What's the matter with you, Zara? 
You look as if you'd been ill for 
weeks! I can't think what's come over 
you. 

Sir Harry hated illness, and spoke with 
pardonable acerbity. His wife's appear- 
ance justified his words ; she looked feeble, 
haggard, and hollow-eyed, and spoke with 
evident effort 

" I am a little done up," she said with 
the ghost of a smile ; " London is hot and 
tiring just now." 

" What do you stay here for, then ? " he 
asked roughly; "you have got a country 
house to go to." 

This was what Zara was longing for ; 
but it would have been fatal to suggest it 
herself. 

" I think it would do me good to go 
home," she answered. 

" Well, then, why not go at once ? The 
day after to-morrow, if you like." And Sir 
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Harry rang the bell, and began giving fuss- 
ing and contradictory orders to the servants. 

Zara dropped her head again on her 
sofa pillows; — so much was done, and 
there only remained one more effort on her 
part. She sedulously denied herself to 
visitors, with no exception, during the 
short remaining period of her stay in 
London. Sir Harry was happily much 
occupied with farewell calls and last 
arrangements, so that he did not notice 
that her exclusion did not except even 
Frank Leslie. Only the evening before 
her departure she wrote to him by post as 
follows : — 

" You will be surprised, — but I think I 
can trust to you not to be offended, — when I 
ask you to forego our plans for the autumn, 
and not to come to Lea as arranged. I 
have been ill and unhappy ; and I am 
weaker in will and spirit than I thought 
. . . . than you are. Will you forgive me? 
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You are too noble to judge me hardly I 
know. We leave town to-morrow; and I 
have written this, instead of seeing you, — 
to say good-bye. Some day we may meet 
again ; may God bless you, till then, and 
always. 

z. cr 



CHAPTER XXV. 

AFTER THE MOUNTAIN, THE VALLEY. 

u Behold! 

Upon her face there was a tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 
As if its lid were charged with unshed tears, — 
What could her grief be ? " 

To anyone cursed with the spirit of morbid 
retrospection, there is something inexpres- 
sibly sad in returning to a place, the time 
of our absence from which has been 
marked by painful inward experiences, — 
whose consequences are likely to tinge 
our whole future existence. We may 
have no particularly joyous associations 
connected with the spot which we revisit ; 
but the mere fact that when we left it that 
sorrow was still a stranger to us, serves to 
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touch every remembrance surrounding it, 
with the bitterness of regret Memory, 
that cheat, turns monotony into content, — 
the absence of acute grief into the presence 
of comparative happiness . ..." If I had 
known what was before me!" we cry in 
pitiful compassion for our own fortunate 
ignorance ... 

Lea Manor was in its full summer 

beauty ; the woods were luxuriant in foli- 
age, the velvet turf was smooth and fair, 
the flower-beds bloomed gorgeously from 
under the gardener's careful preparation ; 
everything was orderly and bright for 
the return of the master and mistress. 

Sir Harry was all amiability, and good- 
humoured patronage. To return home 
after a lengthened absence always gratified 
his vanity and self-importance. He liked 
to be greeted by the expectant servants, 
and to find everything minutely ordered 
for his approval. He liked to inspect the 
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farm-labourers, and consult with the game- 
keeper, and distribute blame or praise 
with lordly arrogance. He liked to 
receive the calls of the neighbourhood, and 
return them in state. He was Sir Harry 
Carew of Lea ; and felt every inch a 
baronet. 

Everyone noticed the change in Lady 
Carew ; her altered looks and aspect 
created general remark, which annoyed 
Sir Harry greatly whenever it came to 
his ears. " 111 ? Of course not. She 
had only done a little too much in the 
London season, and was paying for it now 
the excitement is over : country life and 
air would soon recover her." This was 
the tenour of his words ; but his manner 
said that it was an insult to him and his 
dignity to suppose that his wife could be 
anything but happy and blooming. 

But among themselves, people said that 

Lady Carew looked not only ill, but ten 
11. o 
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years older ; no one would think, to see 
her now, that she was a wife of barely a 
twelvemonth's standing, besides being a 
mere girl in years. You could not say 
that her beauty was gone ; for she never 
had possessed the soft contour and rounded 
outlines of the beauty of youth, and time 
could never mar the chiselled perfection of 
her features, the exquisite turn of the 
throat or set of the head, or quench the 
dark lustre of her eyes ; but her face was 
much worn, and its lines were sharper, while 
her slight form was thinner than ever. 

Midlandshire, like most country neigh- 
bourhoods, awoke to some social life to- 
wards the middle of the summer; when 
those families who had been in town for the 
season, returned home, and — seeming to be 
all struck by the same sort of superior 
compassion for their benighted neighbours, 
whom circumstance or poverty compelled 
to vegetate perpetually in the country — 
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gave charitable vent to their feelings in 
the shape of garden-parties of varied di- 
mensions and attractions. Croquet was 
on the decline, though it still obtained ; 
and lawn-tennis was not yet. Archery, as 
usual, was ardently pursued by the few, 
and as warmly abhorred by the many ; but 
still people could meet, and drink tea and 
consume ices, and talk to and of their 
neighbours, in each other's pretty gardens. 
Sir Harry rather liked entertaining his 
country neighbours in the summer; it 
gratified his self-consequence without in- 
volving much trouble; and Lady Carew 
spent many an afternoon seated on a low 
wicker chair on the sloping lawn of the 
Manor, talking rather languidly to the 
elder guests (while the younger ones 
played at croquet ; and Sir Harry would 
perhaps conduct some favoured fair one 
round the shrubberies and large old- 
fashioned kitchen garden) presiding over 
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the little tables, with their choice tea 
service, dainty viands, and piles of ripe fruit. 

Unintentionally Lady Carew's manners 
gave a good deal of offence in these days. 

She seemed so languid, so distraite, as 
if she scarcely knew what she was talking 
about ; and when she did, she displayed no 
interest in her topic. What did interest 
her ? Sometimes Sir Harry was boister- 
ously affectionate and attentive to her ; at 
others, his rude personalities would have 
seemed outrageous from the most un- 
educated clown ; but to both phases of 
behaviour his wife opposed the same 
indifferent calm. Sometimes a faint flush 
of injured self-respect or outraged dignity 
would rise to her ivory-white cheek, but 
it soon passed and left her as before. 
People called her cold and proud, and said 
that her manners were haughtily distant. 
Cold she was, but it was from the ice of 
reserve ; and proud, with the pride which 
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will at any cost conceal the sufferings, 
whose origin it cannot confess. Was she 
distant and haughty ? it was because 
from position and circumstance she was 
separated from the sympathy of her 
fellows ; and isolated into a splendid soli- 
tude, which in its outward appearance was 
even wholly inadequate to express the 
utter heart-loneliness, the forlorn misery, of 
her inner life. 

There was not a poor labourer's wife on 
Sir Harry Carew's estate whom the beauti- 
ful lady, with her riches and her luxury and 
her position, had not cause to envy. And 
she did envy them, with that poignant 
heart-sickening pang which is all the 
keener because it can neither expect nor 
find any excuse or acknowledgment in 
the eyes of others. 

Lady Carew, flashing by in her luxur- 
ious carriage, drawn by the perfection of 
horse-flesh, and attended by richly-liveried 
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servants, turned away her head from the 
sight of the pretty young wife of her own 
under-gardener — keeping watch, with her 
babe in her arms, for her husband's return 
to tea — with a spasm of envy ; real gnawing 
envy, which would have seemed a species 
of madness to her who had called it forth, 
if she could ever have guessed such a 
thing to be possible. 

Moralists may preach, and philosophers 
argue, and those whose own sad experi- 
ence gives them authority to speak, may 
warn and advise ; but can anything, short 
of our own experience, teach us that " a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth ?" 

Is it not the first impulse of every one 
to envy the riches which exceed the posi- 
tion that outshines their own ? " They 
have everything to make them happy," we 
say with a sort of angry impatience, when 
any one rich in worldly goods, or gauds, 
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carries before us a countenance which 
speaks of care. 

My friends, I know it — but the eternal 
fact remains the same; happiness is not to 
be bought or sold. She is a strange spright, 
a shy fairy; she will not be sought or courted, 
still less will she be pursued or hunted down. 
She prefers to come unlookedfor,and to stay 
unbidden ; and her presence sometimes 
remains unknown, until its loss is felt by 
removal. She is apparently capricious in 
her choice of residence ; she is independent 
of circumstance, and is guided rather by 
the bias of character, and the fulfilment or 
otherwise of the soul's highest needs. 
There are certain rules by which she may 
be commanded and controlled ; but they 
are little known, and still less widely fol- 
lowed — and when they are observed, it is> 
more frequently from a delicate instinct 
than a practical knowledge. But capri- 
cious as she may be, certain combinatipns 
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of circumstance and feeling compel happi- 
ness to absent herself ; where the outward 
aspect of life and its inner meaning are 
in inevitable and perpetual disharmony ; 
where the heart's natural impulses can 
only be gratified by the loss of the spirit's 
peace ; where the wants, at once the most 
urgent and the best, of a nature which is 
strong yet untrained, cry vehemently, and 
cry in vain. Ah! me, is one action — 
committed in the ignorant impulsiveness 
of youth, when urged by wounded feeling, 
and clouded by misunderstanding, and 
under the. pressure of parental necessity 
and control— is this one action to destroy 
all charm in life, and mar a nature that 
might have been guided to nobility ? 

One has written that " we live under 
stern and unrelenting laws, which permit 
no excuse, and never hear of a surprise. 
They never send a man who has failed 
once, back to try a second chance. There 
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is no room for a mistake ; you play against 
them for your life, and they exact the 
penalty inexorably. Every man must 
bear his own burden. Every law has its 
own appropriate penalty, and the wonder of 
it is that often the severest penalty seems 
set against the smallest transgression ; we 
suffer more for our vices than our crimes ; 
we pay dearer for our imprudences than 
even for our deliberate wickednesses." 

It is so; and looking back on her 
hasty, unconsidered, partly compelled 
marriage, it seemed to Zara as if it 
was not she who had rushed into that 
ill-mated union, but one in her guise 
and aspect; one who was maddened by 
wounded pride and passionate resentment, 
encouraged by the false code of politic 
worldliness which had been her youth's 
sole training, and goaded on by the hand 
which should have been the first held out 
to restrain her inconsiderate precipitancy. 
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It had been an act of wickedness in itself, 
— but of madness, from the time and the 
manner in which it had been committed. 

Are we responsible for the wild words 
and wandering fancies of a fevered dream ? 
That was how sometimes, in pitiful self- 
excuse, Zara looked back upon what 
seemed to her now incomprehensible in 
any other light . . . 

Sir Harry had not been very long at 
Lea before he began to get impatient for 
the arrival of his new friend. " When is 
Frank Leslie coming ? I can't do so-and- 
so until I see Frank," was his perpetual 
iteration ; until, notwithstanding his wife's 
remonstrance that Mr Leslie would not be 
ready to leave town just yet, he could be 
no longer persuaded from writing to urge 
the young man's immediate fulfilment of 
his promise to come to the Manor. 

The answer to such a letter had been, 
ever since her return, the point towards 
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which Zara's fears had crept ; how the 
excuses which it would contain must 
enrage* Sir Harry, and what surmises he 
might make, and explanations demand 
in consequence — were all possibilities on 
which her nervous apprehension had spent 
itself. But she had disquieted herself 
without cause; for, like so many expected 
troubles, the complication which she had 
foreseen did not arise. Crossing Sir 
Harry's letter came one from Mr Leslie to 
him, the deep black edges of which gave 
warning of its purport. His father had 
died, after a short and rapid illness, which 
had but just allowed his son to see him 
again. Frank had written, wishing to let 
his friends know of his loss through a 
more personal channel than that of the 
newspapers. 

The intelligence shocked them both ; even 
Sir Harry was mute for a time ; but it did 
not take long for him to recover himself, 
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and remember that Frank was now the next 
heir to Warnham Abbey, and likely to be 
their near neighbour before very long. 

But this fact, so fall of painful significance 
for the future, made for the moment no 
impression on Zara; her whole soul was 
filled to overflowing by one poignant regret 
— that she had, by her own will and act, 
separated herself from Frank's friendship, 
and so cot herself off from the power and 
privilege of sympathizing with him in his 
great sorrow. For she knew, though Sir 
Harry could not understand, what a grief 
the loss of his father would be to the 
young man. When all love and reverence, 
the tender guardianship and sweet depend- 
ence of youth, followed by the more equal 
friendship of riper years, are gathered 
round the parental tie — sore indeed is the 
stroke of death which severs it The very 
briefness and baldness of Frank's note 
spoke to Zara of the stress of trouble 
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under which it was written. Ah ! how 
differently would he not have written to 
her ; she could almost see the letter, and 
fancy what he would have said. His grief 
would have found a voice, his reserve 
expression, to her ear and her heart alone, — 
and but for herself it might have been so. 

It is not at the moment of self-sacrifice 
that we feel its sting ; our souls are braced 
up for effort — the power by which we have 
attained the difficult heights of renuncia- 
tion becomes for the time a strength which 
makes it seem easy. We think we have 
gained a decisive victory over ourselves — 
our lower nature is subdued ; henceforth 
we shall walk with steadfast look, and faces 
towards the sky, trampling beneath our feet 
the powers that erst had dominion over us. 

But, alas ! for human nature and the 
weakness of the flesh ! The glory of 
self-conquest is for the heights; but the 
real stress of battle lies in the dark and 
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toilsome valley, to which we must soon, 
ah ! so soon, descend. There, grey mists 
of doubt sweep over the land and obscure 
our vision ; there, leaden clouds pour their 
waters upon us, and chill the ardour once 
so strong and full of confidence. We 
stumble and fall on the stony road — the 
darkness, the loneliness. In our blindness 
and misery and distress we repent even of 
our repentance : we doubt the necessity of 
the act which severed us from all our 
hearts held dear, and placed us where we 
are ; and when the beauty of self-renun- 
ciation is gone, all seems gone. " Surely," 
we cry in the bitterness of our souls, " we 
have spent our strength for nought and in 
vain. .... 

It seemed to Zara as if she had been 
too hasty in separating herself from Frank 
— as if even circumstances had interfered, 
and proved her wrong. She need not 
have been so eager to quit London and 
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his society ; the parting would have come 
naturally now, and the course of events 
would have separated them easily, because 
slowly. 

She was suffering from the reaction from 
the feelings and impressions, by which she 
had been strung up to perform her almost 
impossible duty. The vividness of these 
feelings, the startling reality of these im- 
pressions, had passed away ; but the con- 
sequences of her renunciation remained, 
and were very hard and bitter to her. 
She tormented herself with vain regrets 
and hopeless longings — un wishing with 
weak regretful fervour the best action of her 
life ; . . . . she might have been near him 
in the spirit now, she might have comforted 
and helped him ; but all was over — it was 
too late 

It was perhaps no wonder that suffer- 
ing from such a continual inward conflict, 
which could yet make no sign, Lady 
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Carew should not display that disengaged 
freedom of manner, that gay impulse of 
speech and air of social vivacity, which 
give zest to neighbourly intercourse, and 
make their possessor popular in society. 
When, in momentary oblivion of place and 
person, she relapsed into the gloom of 
fixed unconscious gaze, — or when her set 
lips formed a mechanical smile whose 
reality was denied by the dark sadness of 
her eyes, and her gravity of feature — people 
said she was proud, too grand for country 
society, or even affected. 

" Why can't you show a little more life 
when you're talking to people ? You 
might just as well be a stuffed mummy 
dressed up for men to admire," had been 
Sir Harrys graceful and characteristic 
remonstrance, when he and his wife were 
driving one day to some gathering in the 
neighbourhood. 
*Zara might have felt a gloomy triumph, 
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had she been so disposed, that her 
husband's censorship of her manners and 
social behaviour should, after all, lean 
towards encouragement, not repression of 
vivacity. 

She exerted herself that afternoon to 
talk and laugh with an unwonted appear- 
ance of liveliness ; and gained in conse- 
quence the dictum delivered by her hostess 
after her departure, that " Lady Carew 
was very condescending this afternoon, in 
displaying an affected interest in things 
which it was evident that she cared 
nothing about in reality." 

It was soon known, and reported 

throughout Midlandshire that Lord Selton 

had relented towards the nephew against 

whom he had cherished for so long a 

groundless jealousy ; and who, by two 

such unexpected deaths, had now become 

the direct heir to the family title and 

estate. 

11. p 
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Poor Lord Selton had become quite 
old-looking and infirm, people said. Family 
trouble had altered and aged him very 
much ; the object of his life, in nursing 
and improving the property for his worth- 
less son, was taken from him ; the death 
of the brother from whom he had been 
so long estranged, had shocked him 
greatly ; and it seemed both natural and 
right that he should display a friendly 
spirit towards the next representative of 
the family honours — and who seemed 
indeed likely to enter into their possession 
before very long. Mr Francis Leslie was 
staying at the Abbey, and was occasionally 
seen driving with his uncle, or walking 
with him in the park. The old lord 
lived as retired a life as ever ; and no one 
liked to intrude upon the nephew after his 
recent bereavement. Mr Leslie was little 
known in Midlandshire, but report spoke 
well of him ; and the prospect of his reign 
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at Warnham was looked forward to as a 
boon to the neighbourhood. 

The county had not long to wait for 
the fulfilment of its expectations. 

Lord Selton was found dead in his bed, 
by his valet, one morning, about a fort- 
night after Frank's arrival at the Abbey ; 
but the doctor, who was sent for in haste, 
expressed no surprise at the occurrence. 
Lord Selton had been suffering from 
disease of the heart for many years, and 
Dr Wright had always expected that his 
death would be sudden at last. Recent 
events had tried the poor gentleman very 
much, and it was a wonder that he had 
survived his grief for his son's loss so 
long. The worthy doctor was very glad 
that the late lord had lived to acknow- 
ledge his nephew as his heir, and so 
smooth away past misunderstandings'; it 
made things much more pleasant for Mr 
Leslie, — Lord Selton, he should say. 
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And so Frank, — penniless, prospectless 
Frank, — was indeed Lord Selton ; the 
representative of one of England's oldest 
noble families, and the possessor of a fine, 
if somewhat encumbered, estate. 

There was something in the certainty 
of this fact which gave Zara, what, 
strangely perhaps, she had not before ex- 
perienced, a feeling of bitterness against 
the father who had, by means of conceal- 
ment and deceit, separated her from her 
young lover. Would he feel regret now, 
she wondered bitterly ? not for the wreck 
of his daughter's happiness, but that that 
daughter might have worn the glories of the 
wife of a Baron, instead of those of a 
Baronet merely ? . . . . It would have 
been such a short time to wait, — their 
faith, their patience, would have had so 
brief a trial ; long enough only to have 
endeared them the more to one another ; 
and then, she thought, what would have 
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been their feelings now ? and shivered as 
she thought . . . . Imagination was too 
vividly beautiful ; reality darker and more 
hideous than ever. No wonder that the poor 
woman lay down her head in a passion of 
bitter tears, — tears which furrow the soul, 
though they leave no permanent trace on 
eye or cheek. All her nature's inner 
strength seemed to have spent itself in 
the one supreme effort of separating her- 
self from the friendship that she had 
learnt in time to fear ; and she was too 
feeble now to offer any resistance to the 
flood of dangerous thoughts and passionate 
regrets, in which her present existence 
seemed to be drowned. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

LILY DERING. 

" Her spirit is tender and bright as dew 
Of May-morn fresh, when the stars be few : 
Her heart is harmless, simple, and true." 

"Is there any repose of spirit to equal that which may 
be found in the heart of a truly happy home?" 

In the perpetual repression of all feeling, — 
and the attempted simulation of interest 
in matters utterly indifferent to her, — 
which seemed to make her daily life one 
mask of hypocrisy, — it was something of a 
relief to Lady Carew to visit her friends 
at the Rectory. It was not that she made 
a confidante of either Mrs Dering or her 
daughter, — or that she acknowledged to 
them, except by the tacit acknowledgment 
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of absence of effort, that she carried about 
with her the perpetual burden of a hidden 
trouble; but there was something in the 
peaceful sunny atmosphere of existence 
at Lea Rectory, — the busy, happy lives its 
occupants led, and the spirit of content 
and unselfish thought for others that 
seemed to reign there, — which was inex- 
pressibly soothing to Zara's wearied spirits 
and jaded powers. She would sometimes 
drive, and often walk down to the Rectory 
before luncheon ; and dispensing with the 
formality of a call, would join Lily Dering 
in whatever chanced to be her morning's 
occupation ; accompanying her in visits in 
the village, helping her in any work she 
had on hand, or walking by her side in the 
garden, while the girl gathered flowers. 

More than once Mrs Dering, emerging 
from her husband's study, where she was 
wont to sit with him, found Lady Carew 
seated in the hall, with her hat and gloves 
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on a table by her, helping Lily to arrange 
the flowers which they had just gathered 
in company. They often sat without 
speaking; for Lily always waited on her 
companion's mood, and never began to talk 
if Lady Carew seemed to wish for silence. 
Resting on this certainty of mute un- 
obtrusive sympathy, Zara gradually became 
accustomed to relax her restraint of 
manner; and often, by her sad-eyed, 
silent depression, showed herself as she 
was — a miserable woman, disappointed in 
in all that makes life beautiful. 

Lily was the most comfortable, because 
the least curious of companions. She had 
no wish to discover what was Lady 
Carew's particular cause for sadness ; many 
people had troubles, — she was theoretically 
aware, — of which they did not care to talk ; 
though the real meaning of the word had 
never entered into her own experience. 
Lady Carew still remained a sort of living 
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heroine to her, on account of her beauty, 
her situation, and the atmosphere of stately 
grace which seemed to enfold her ; and her 
evident melancholy only added to the 
general impression. She was more like 
" some one in a book " than ever ; and her 
presence and society formed the elements 
of a never-ending novel in the quiet, un- 
eventful life of the Rector's daughter. 

I think I have said that Lily Dering, 
though kind and gentle and womanly, had 
not that delicate sensitiveness, — that quick 
power of perception as to another's mood 
and mind, — which induces a sympathy, 
almost painful in its susceptible keenness, 
in the heart of the person who possesses it. 
It was for this reason that Zara's sadness 
— though the girl was aware of it — did not 
depress her; she had not experienced it, 
and perhaps never could ; and she had not 
that power of sympathetic — I had almost 
said poetic — imagination which could make 
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her realise it for another; therefore she 
remained cheerful — her spirits always light 
and buoyant ; and it was this very sense of 
consideration without comprehension, — 
kindness without actual sympathy, — which 
made Zara find relief in the other's 
society; it formed a gleam of sunshine 
external to herself. 

" Is that you, dear Lady Carew ? I 
hardly expected you this morning." 

Lily was seated in the cool hall of the 
Rectory, filling the drawing-room vases 
with freshly-gathered flowers. Zara entered 
with a weary air, and sank upon one of the 
straight-backed chairs, as she said — 

" No ; I ought not to have come per- 
haps. I have run away from my visitors." 

" Don't you like them ? " the question 
was put with somewhat timid doubt. 

" No, — not much." 

" Then why do you have them to stay 
with you ? " 



\ 
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" My dear Lily," *said the married lady 
with a touch of impatience, "are you so 
simple as to suppose that all guests are 
invited from affection ? " 

The girl blushed a little. 

" No, — I did not quite mean that," she 
answered shyly, "but it seems a shame 
that you should be bothered with their 
entertainment, when they are not special 
friends of yours." 

"It does not seem as if I was allowing 
their entertainment to give me much 
trouble, does it ? " with a faint smile, " but 
Mrs Tracy is writing letters in her own 
room, and her daughter is walking about 
with Sir Harry." 

" Does he like them ? " Lily hazarded. 
She always felt the Baronet to be a dan- 
gerous and uncertain topic. 

" Yes ; at least he used to like them, — 
and I think he rather enjoys Miss Tracy's 
society still ; but to tell the inhospitable 
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truth, their coming just now was their own 
doing — Miss Tracy's I should say . . . ." 
Zara paused for a moment, and then added 
in a tone of constraint, " She knows the 
new master of Warnham Abbey." 

" But he is not at home, is he ? " said 
Lily with a puzzled air, " I thought he 
went away directly after his uncle's 
funeral." 

"Yes, — but Miss Tracy did not know 
that, and she is evidently much disap- 
pointed .... Mr Tracy is something of an 
antiquarian, and he will enjoy going over 
the Abbey, and seeing all the curiosities," 
she added in a more natural manner. 

" I am so much disappointed about the 
house being shut up again," cried Lily 
regretfully. " I thought the new Lord 
Selton would have lived there, and given 
parties at his beautiful old place ; but it 
seems as if Warnham was destined to be 
empty and cheerless. Papa said that poor 
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Lord Selton looked so sad at the funeral, 
and once he quite broke down. I felt 
surprised : because he could not have 
been very fond of his uncle, — could he ? " 
" He has lately lost his father also/' 
" Ah ! yes. I always forget that. He 
has come to the property in such a sad 
way, — has he not ? through three deaths ? 
Papa saw the Warnham agent a few days 
ago, and he said that the property was 
still rather encumbered — though the late 
Lord Selton had done what he could to 
counteract the effects of his son's extrava- 
gance; and that the new owner was going 
to live very quietly for the next three or 
four years, to get it straight. Mr Robson 
said that his one thought seemed to be for 
his tenants, and how to benefit them ; and 
he did not care how he lived himself." 
" Yes ; he never thinks of himself." 
" Somehow I am always forgetting that 
you know him so well : because you never 
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talked of it, I suppose. Did you see him, 
Lady Carew, before he went away ? " 

" No : he called but we were out ; that 
was before his uncle's death, and Sir 
Harry has seen him since .... I think 
you ought to have some more fern, Lily ; 
your bouquet wants relief — it is too stiff." 

"So it does," and obedient to the sug- 
gestion, Lily went out to get some maiden- 
hair. On her return, she found Lady 
Carew with her head resting on her hand, 
and the sound of tears in her voice. 

" What a peaceful happy life you lead, 
Lily," she said sadly. " Your home often 
seems to me like Eden before the Fall ; the 
serpent has never entered here, I am sure." 

" No ; papa keeps him out," said Lily 
with naive simplicity. " Papa is so good, 
Lady Carew ; no one knows how good, 
except those who live with him." 

" I could guess it, Lily, from his 
sermons — if from nothing else." 
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" Oh ! but his sermons don't do him 
justice," said the daughter eagerly ; " he is 
obliged to preach so very plainly and 
simply, because of the poor people ; they 
form the chief part of his congregation, he 
says, and so he must consider them most." 

" Yes, of course ; and if all we of his con- 
gregation acted up to what he taught us, 
we should be different to what we are ;" she 
spoke with the conventionality with which 
we regard subjects, whose relation to our 
own inner deeds has never suggested itself. 

" Papa does not want people to think 
too much of the sermon, you know; 
that varies, and may be poor or bad, he 
says ; but the Liturgy and the hymns are 

always the same, always beautiful 

When you are troubled, do you find the 
service (Lily was too shy to use the word 
prayers) any comfort to you ?" 

" No," said the other with sad honesty, 
" I am afraid I do not, Lily. In London 
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the services at churches like ' All Saints ' 
or ' S. Albans ' soothe and comfort me — 
they elevate me above my daily life, and 
make me feel for the time that nothing 
sublunary is of any real importance : but I 
have the truthfulness to confess to myself 
afterwards that it is the music and the 
ceremonial which impress my senses, 
without really touching my feelings, or 
altering my heart." 

Miss Deiing looked both puzzled and 
sorry : she was never troubled by doubtful 
reasoning, and was incapable of drawing fine 
distinctions. She could make no answer, 
and presently introduced a fresh topic. 

" Where is your sister now, Lady Carew? 
Will she come and stay with you, do you 
think ? " 

Zaras brow did not clear as it had been 
wont to do at the mention of Minna's 
name. Ever since she had learned from 
Frank Leslie that Minna's letters to him 
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on his departure from England, with ac- 
counts of Zara's gracious reception of Sir 
Harry Carew's constant visits and atten- 
tions (which had given Frank the impression 
of Zara's projected marriage long before 
she herself had entertained the idea, and 
had paved the way for his note to Major 
Lennox which gave the casting die to her 
fate) — ever since she had known of the 
influence on her life which Minna had 
thus exercised — the elder sister had felt 
her affection for the younger to be, not 
exactly weakened, but altered. Perhaps 
it was natural, but still it was not just. 
Minna had written to Frank as to a dear 
friend and companion, cast off and for- 
gotten as she fancied, and apparently sup- 
planted by one whom her youthful shrewd- 
ness rated perhaps at his real value. Her 
eager wayward heart was full of hot 
jealousy for herself, as well as Frank ; for 

in these days she seemed to be as much 
11. o 
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excluded from Zara's sisterly love and 
confidence, as was Frank from her memory. 
So she wrote to him to relieve her own 
overcharged feelings — and thus helped to 
bring about results which it would have 
been her most ardent desire to prevent. 
Poor little Minna; she is not the first 
person who, blindly working in the dark, 
has made a mistake fatal for her own or 
someone else's happiness. 

But Zara could not look upon it with 
philosophy. It seemed to her as if her 
own sister had been a traitor to her cause ; 
and thus her answer to Lily's question had 
a tinge of coldness in its tone. 

" Minna appears to have forgotten that 
there is such a place as England. She 
is travelling in Switzerland just now, with 
my father and his wife." 

" His wife ? . . . . I did not know . . . ." 

Lily was full of amaze. 

" Did I not tell you ? My father was 
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married a few weeks ago — to a lady whose 
acquaintance he has recently made; she 
is a widow, not very young, and with 
some money of her own. It is what any 
one would call a very suitable marriage." 

"And you do not mind ?" 

" No — why should I ? It may indeed 
never affect me personally at all. Since 
my marriage, it seems that I might just as 
well have had no relations of my own. 
It would only be a fancied trouble to 
grieve at what makes my father happier, 
and can never injure me. Minna is the 
one most affected by the change, and she 
seems to regard it as a blessing, not a 
trial ; she is not old enough to remember 
our mother, and therefore it does 
not hurt her to see anyone else in that 
place. Dear mother — it cannot matter to 
her now." 

She spoke in the tone that always made 
Lily look upon her as so many years older 
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than herself; and the girl regarded her 
now with a kind of troubled wonder. 

Zara stooped forward and touched her 
shining hair. 

" You are like your name, Lily," she 
said gently. " Would you like to occupy 
the place of my younger sister, and go 
to London with me next season ? I 
should be proud to take you out." 
Lily blushed crimson. 
" I shall never have a London season, 
Lady Carew; I am not grand enough," 
she said with simplicity, " and besides you 
will have your own younger sister to take 
out next year ; she will have finished her 
education, and be only too glad to come 
back to England — and to you" 

Lilys eyes looked the affectionate com- 
pliment which she did not like to put into 
plainer words. 

" Do you think so ? But perhaps, if 
if she is turning out a great beauty, she 
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may make her debUt under the chaperon- 
age of the great lady of fashion who would 
have introduced me, if . . . ." she stopped, 
and a sigh, stifled in its birth, completed 
the sentence. Rising to go, she added — 

" I must return to Miss Tracy and my 
duties. Come up this afternoon and see 
her, if you can, Lily; she wants to be 
thought to be what you are iiaturally." 

"What is that ?" enquired Lily, with 
her ready deepening colour; but Lady 
Carew only kissed her soft young cheek 
in answer, and, with a kind adieu, departed. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

LORD SELTON SURPRISES HIS NEIGHBOURS. 

" And slender was her hand, and small her shape, 
And but for those large eyes, the haunts of scorn, 
She might have seem'd a toy to trifle with, 
And pass and care no more." .... 

A general feeling of aggravation reigned 
throughout Midlandshire, and especially in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Warnham 
Abbey, when it became known that Lord 
Selton was engaged to be married ; nay, 
that his wedding was to take place almost 
immediately ; and he would very shortly 
bring his bride home to his country seat. 

It was barely four months since he had 
come into the title and estate ; and it was 
as well understood as if it had been offi- 
cially given out, that the new Lord Selton 
was not, at least at present, " a marrying 
man." He was going to nurse the pro- 
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perty (laudable resolve), for two or three 
years ; which meant, of course, that he 
would live quietly at the Abbey, spending 
very little money, and making acquaintance 
with the neighbourhood ; at the end of 
which time he would, as a natural sequence, 
take unto himself, as wife, one of the 
daughters of Midlandshire. There were 
many families suitable to his rank, and 
open to his choice. It was not even as if 
his boyhood and youth had been spent in 
the neighbourhood, and the attractions of 
the surrounding fair ones had been cheap- 
ened in his eyes by the familiarity of early 
and intimate acquaintance. It was, per- 
haps, pardonable, though still annoying, 
that a gentleman under these circumstances 
should look elsewhere for a wife — and for- 
get in novelty the charms of youthful in- 
terest But in this case there was no such 
excuse. Midlandshire was quite new to 
Lord Selton's manhood ; the very names of 
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its foremost families being scarcely known 
to him. The matronhood of the land 
looked upon him as their natural prey ; 
(to be fought for among themselves cer- 
tainly, but not to be relinquished to any- 
one but one of themselves), and lo ! before 
they had fully realised, as it were, the 
magnitude and value of their expected 
prize — behold ! he was taken from them. 
. . . Can it be then wondered at, that 
indignation on this subject should be 
keenly felt, and warmly, if somewhat 
vaguely, expressed ? and that while every 
one flocked to call on the bride, public 
feeling should be decidedly against her ? 

Who was she ? An Irish young lady, 
a Miss Fenmore — daughter of Lord Fern- 
side ; an " honourable " merely. She cer- 
tainly had no money (an heiress, to repair 
his estate, was the only form in which 
charity herself could excuse Lord Seltons 
treachery to his county) ; and no one had 
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heard that she had any particular claims to 
beauty. Lady Fernside had, it was well 
known, entrapped Lord Selton into the 
marriage by inviting him to stay at Fern- 
side for the shooting ; and then thrusting 
her daughter down his throat, as it were. 
It was shameful that such practices should 
succeed ! 

But while the indignation against Lord 
Selton was widespread and general, it was 
mitigated in some instances by the hope 
that his marriage, distasteful though it 
might be, would still prove the means of 
social benefit — by opening Warnham Abbey 
to the neighbourhood, and creating the 
enlivenment of balls and other festivities, 
which a large house in the country was 
bound to give. But even to these hopeful 
souls, there were not wanting stern re- 
minders that similar expectations had been 
excited, little more than a year ago, when 
Sir Harry Carew brought home his bride. 
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And how had they been fulfilled ? Lea 
Manor was as it had always been — of little 
use or benefit to the neighbourhood, and 
apparently of not much pleasure to its 
occupants; for Sir Harry's temper was 
more eccentric and uncertain than ever, 
and Lady Carew had become a living 
monument of marble endurance. 

The Carews were among the first to 
call at Warnham Abbey ; Lady Carew in 
choice attire, and the cold stately de- 
meanour which hid so successfully all 
quiver of emotion or hidden trepidation ; 
and Sir Harry in a bustle of importance 
and beaming good humour. He was 
pleased at the idea of Frank's marriage, 
and intended to patronise the bride, and 
pr6ner her in society. But prompt as was 
their visit, the Carews found that Lord and 
Lady Selton were already engaged in 
entertaining callers. The old drawing- 
room at Warnham Abbey was the scene 
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of probably more sound and movement 
than it had known since the days of the 
present occupier's grandfather ; for about 
a dozen persons were scattered about in 
the room, and lively chatter made a con- 
tinual buzz. 

The entrance of the new comers created 
a momentary silence ; in the midst of 
which Zara found herself shaking hands 
with Frank, and being introduced by him 
to his bride. She was a little girlish- 
looking thing ; very slight and well- 
proportioned, with dark brown hair fast- 
ened in a loose knot behind, and lying so 
roughly over her forehead, that nature 
seemed to have given her a ready-made 
" fringe." Her eyes were dark as Zara's 
own ; but they were unlike hers in being 
restless and roving looking, — and when 
lighted up with mischief and laughter, a 
rather "dare-devil" expression lurked in 
their corners. The little lady was not 
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actually pretty ; but there was something 
about her which intuition told Zara would 
be to many men more taking than beauty. 
Her manners were unformed, her voice 
abrupt, her movements quick, and her 
laugh ringing. She was dressed with 
absolute plainness, and apparent careless- 
ness ; but the style suited her as none 
other would have done. 

Lady Carew did not take in these de- 
tailed impressions at once ; she was at first 
chiefly occupied with consciousness of the 
general observation under which her own 
part had to be played. She was also pain- 
fully aware of Sir Harry's conversation 
with Lord Selton, which the Baronet had 
begun in a " Frank, old-boy" style, which 
made his wife wince. It was the first time 
that the two gentlemen had met — except at 
the late Lord Seltons funeral — since the 
time in town, when Frank had been Sir 
Harry's dearest friend, and his society a 
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necessity. Zara had fervently hoped that 
her husband's fancy for Lord Selton would 
have worn away by this time, — it would 
make her own course so much easier ; and 
in fact the impression did seem to have 
grown weaker with absence — but Sir 
Harrys spirit of caprice was never to be 
depended on, and the sight of his former 
associate seemed to revive his friendship 
in all its furore. 

Meanwhile, Zara was " making conver- 
sation " with Lady Selton ; a mechanical 
process which seemed to be attended with 
rather heavy results. The little bride had 
nothing particular to say for herself, — 
returned abrupt answers to civil remarks, 
and only displayed real animation when 
the talk strayed to riding ; she was " pas- 
sionately fond of horses and dogs," and 
meant to hunt twice a week. 

The other ladies in the room were 
moving to go ; and Lady Selton appeared 
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apprehensive that Zara would follow 
their example ; for she begged her in a 
hurried undertone to " stop a minute," 
and barely waited till they were alone to 
exclaim, 

" Now the old fogies are gone, won't 
you come and see my mare ? " 

Lady Carew acquiesced ; but demurred, 
half laughingly, at the " fogies." 

" Two of the ladies who have gone 
away are as young as I am ; and none of 
them are very old." 

" Oh ! yes, I daresay ; but it isn't age I 
mean exactly, but general country slowness 
and frumpishness." 

"In which I partake, no doubt." 

" Oh ! no ; I'm sure you don't. You 
like riding for one thing, I know, — and we 
can go to the meets together." 

" I don't hunt," said Zara quietly. 

The other opened her dark eyes. 

" Not hunt ? Why, I was told you 
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were a first-rate rider, and afraid of 
nothing." 

" A slight exaggeration, I fear. But I 
don't hunt, because my husband does 
not approve of it." 

Little Lady Selton screwed up her lips, 
and give vent to a boyish whistle. 

" Catch my husband interfering with 
me I " she said with an impudent toss of 
her rough brown head ; and then lost 
farther speech in wrestling with the lock 
of the stable-door — which refusing to yield 
to her efforts, she abandoned with an 
impatient shout, that brought two grooms 
and a stable-boy running to her ladyship's 
assistance. 

" See that this lock is altered, Andrew," 
she said imperiously — displaying two little 
white hands with red marks on them, 
" this is the second time I have hurt 
myself with the stupid thing, and I can't 
visit Zoe in peace." 
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" Yes, my lady," but beneath the man's 
obsequious civility, Lady Carew could 
detect a furtive grin. 

She could already imagine that the 
impetuous proceedings of the new mistress 
of the Abbey were likely to cause some 
surprised amusement to the household; 
especially among the old servants, who 
had been in the service of the Seltons for 
the last two generations, and had been 
accustomed to the rule of the old Dowager, 
Frank's grandmother. 

The bride was in the midst of an 
animated panegyric on the charms of 
"Zoe,"when Sir Harry and Lord Selton — 
who had left the drawing-room before the 
ladies, in order to see some alterations in 
the grounds — entered the stables, and found 
their respective wives there. Sir Harry 
elevated his eyebrows in a broad stare of 
astonishment ; but Frank's quiet smile 
bespoke no surprise. 
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" Are you a good judge of horse-flesh, 
Lady Selton ? " enquired the Baronet. 

" Of my own horse-flesh, I flatter my- 
self. I come and look at 'Zoe' twenty 
times a day, when I am not riding her." 

" The grooms must see a good deal of 
your company, then — ha, ha." 

" The grooms learn to take good care 
of my mare, which is the great thing," she 
retorted, with a gay smile. 

Meanwhile, Lord Selton was addressing 
common-place observations to Zara ; and, 
under the influence of his quiet manner, 
her own perturbation was checked. She 
took courage to glance at him, and noticed 
that he looked older, and had an older 
manner. His blue eyes were a little 
anxious, she thought ; his smile was rarer, 
and his general gravity more fixed. Other- 
wise there was no difference between 
Frank Leslie and Lord Selton ; for he was 

not a man whom rank or circumstance 
11 R 
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would alter — his mind was at once too 
simple and too noble. 

What a contrast he formed to his 
vivacious little wife — chattering away 
freely enough now, and casting her saucy 
glances around her. He stood gravely, 
and half furtively regarding her, even as 
he talked to Lady Carew. Zara was the 
first to move; and with a little start of 
recollection, Lord Selton apologised for 
keeping her so long standing. 

"This cannot be very interesting to 
you, I am sure," he said courteously, and 
wanted to take her round the gardens, but 
Zara demurred ; it was a cold day, the 
horses had been long standing .... 
Lord Selton wanted to have the horses 
put up, and his little lady eagerly seconded 
the request ; but Sir Harry was inexorable. 
The idea of the horses had been suggested 
to him, and he was in a fidget to go. 

The carriage was waiting in the court- 
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yard, round two sides of which the house 
was built — the stables occupying the third 
side, and a parapeted wall and gate com- 
pleting the square. Lord and Lady 
Selton went to see their guests depart — 
the latter bare-headed, her rough hair 
rougher in the winter wind — as she called 
out to Zara that she was not going to 
stand on ceremony, but should ride over 
on Zoe very soon, and perhaps surprise 
her and Sir, Harry at breakfast some fine 
morning. 

" If she once takes the bit between her 
teeth, there '11 be no holding her — eh ? " 
was Sir Harry's appropriate comment as' 
they drove off. ' 

" Do you admire her ? " asked Zara 
evasively. 

" Admire her ? She's a pretty little 
thing enough, though too insignificant for 
my taste; but / wouldn't stand all that 
prancing about, and running in and out 
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among the horses and grooms, if / was 
her husband." 

" She is young . . ." 

" So she may be, but she knows better 
than that She mayn't have been long 
out of the schoolroom, but she doesn't 
smell of bread and butter;" and the 
Baronet laughed long and loudly at his 
own wit. 

"She isn't the sort of person that I 
should have thought he would have 
chosen," said Zara, feeling some observa- 
tion to be necessary, and in her difficulty 
giving vent to a part of what she felt." 

" That's so like a woman ! Why, a 
steady-going fellow like Frank is just the 
one to fall in love with a little rattle- 
pated, harum-scarum scrap of a girl, just 
because she's so unlike himself. She'll 
rouse him up, and keep the old house 
alive for him; it'll do him good — he 
doesn't want a wife as grave and sober- 
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faced as himself." And Sir Harry, who 
had been inclined to run down Lady 
Selton at first, turned from detraction to 
praise, in opposition to what he thought 
was his wife's opinion. 

If her mind had not been full of other 
and more engrossing thoughts, it might 
have occurred to Zara how very averse 
Sir Harry himself would be to the process 
of " stirring up " and " keeping alive," 
which m he arranged so comfortably for his 
friend ! 

Through the drive home, her husband's 
incessant talk occupied her attention ; but 
when she was alone, she could allow herself 
to consider what was her own real opinion 
about Frank's choice. The one feeling in 
her mind — the one cry of her heart — was, 
How could he? She had believed that, 
after the first inevitable pang of seeing 
any other woman as his wife, she could 
have brought herself to rejoice in the fact 
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of his marriage to one worthy of him ; but 
this — this wild little school-girl — what was 
there in her, which could charm the taste 
which had always been so fastidious ? 
That she would possess a dangerous fasci- 
nation for many — nay, perhaps for most 
men — Zara was well aware; but not for 
him — ah! not for him. Surely he would 
want something more in the companion of 
his life, than a pair of roguishly wicked 
dark eyes, a childish abandon of manner, 
and slang talk — which was piquante, not 
vulgar, only because it issued from a 
pretty pair of lips, and was uttered with 
an air of saucy defiance. 
And this was Frank's wife. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. v ; 

THE LITTLE BRIDE. 

" Sir Peter. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I'll not bear it ! 

Lady Teazle. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or 
not, as you please ; but I ought to have my own way in 
everything, and, what's more, I will too. What ! though 
I was educated in the country, I know very well that 
women of fashion . . . are accountable to nobody after 
they are married. ,, 

Midlandshire was a quiet county, as free 
from any stirring interest as most country 
neighbourhoods ; and Lady Selton, her 
manners, conduct and conversation, soon 
created quite a little breeze of excitement 
in the surrounding district. Every one 
had something new to tell or to say about 
her, and she was soon the one conversa- 
tional topic of her new neighbours and 
acquaintances. But opinions varied, — nay, 
discussion waxed quite warm, over the 
motives and meaning of her behaviour. 
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Some said "she was young, a mere 
child, and knew nothing of the ways of the 
world, . . . her freshness was amusing, 
her simplicity delightful. She would learn 
all the duties of her position in time ; but 
meanwhile it was quite pretty to see the 
little thing trying to play the grande dame, 
and then forgetting herself, and running 
off to some childish prank or other ; while 
all the while you could see that she was 
bubbling over with fun and frolic, which it 
was almost impossible for her to repress. 
It was hard on a merry little thing like that, 
to have to take her place among staid 
matrons, and entertain dowagers three times 
her own age. What could you expect ? 
People ought to make all allowance for 
her. Her young husband looked after 
her a little anxiously at times, but no 
wonder; he was afraid of her giving 
offence to any one by her original ways, 
but he might be sure that no one, with any 
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kindness of heart or natural feeling, would 
take serious umbrage at anything such a 
merry girl could do : it was all so clearly 
the result of ingenuous youthful ignorance, 
&c, &c." 

So said Lady Selton's defenders ; 
while the other and more numerous 
party clamoured loudly that any such 
defence was simply ridiculous. Did not 
any school-girl of fifteen, receiving her 
mother's visitors, know how to behave to 
people with ordinary civility ? while this 
little creature seemed to take a delight in 
ignoring the most elementary rules of good 
breeding. It was not ignorance, it was 
malice prepense. Had she not ordered her 
servants to say, " Not at home," to Mrs 
Robson, and then mounted her horse in 
the court-yard, in full view of the departing 
visitor — waving her hand indeed as the out- 
raged Mrs Robson drove off? Had not 
Mrs Lewes driven over with her daughters 
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to call in state upon the bride, and passed 
in the park a little figure seated on a wall, 
and throwing sticks for her dog to retrieve ? 
and on their return had not a voice from 
the same little figure called out to them 
that she was sorry they had had the trouble 
of driving up to the Abbey, and laughing 
maliciously, had scurried away, followed by 
her dogs ? Was that ignorance ? Say 
rather that it was the grossest rudeness, 
and would have been called vulgarity in 
any one else. And had not Lady Selton 
actually called on Mr Fen wick (without 
waiting for Mrs Fenwick to call on her, or 
indeed appearing to realise that lady's ex- 
istence at all) and asked him to show her 
his thorough-bred chesnut, the hunter of 
which she had already heard so much ; 
and offered, yes actually offered, to ride 
her own mare Zoe against him, for either 
race or steeplechase, for twenty pounds? 
Mr Fenwick had put her off laughingly ; 
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saying that he must wait to ask Lord 
Selton before henvas a party to her risking 
her life in that manner ; and then found, 
as he expected, that Lord Selton knew 
nothing about it, and was much annoyed 
at the mad-cap freak of her little ladyship's ; 
though he tried hard, in his grave kind 
way, to pass the whole thing off as a joke. 
A joke indeed ! if it was a joke it was a 
very unladylike one, and best forgotten by 
everybody. 

These, and twenty other stories of the 
like nature, were poured into Lady Carew's 
ears — as well as the extenuations and cor- 
rections of the few who refused to blame 
the little bride, or think hardly of her in- 
discretions; butZara was carefully guarded 
in her replies, and made no answering 
statements to any one. The subject was 
not one which she felt she could dis- 
cuss with others; though it was in her 
power to tell her neighbours much 
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which could not fail to be deeply interest- 
ing to them. 

For Frank's flighty little wife, by a 
strange perversity, seemed to have fixed 
upon Lady Carew as the recipient of her 
confidences — if her wild rattling talk about 
herself could be dignified by any such title ; 
and to be bent on trying to make of her a 
companion and a friend. 

She began by fulfilling her threatened 
intention of riding over to breakfast at the 
Manor — to the great annoyance of Sir 
Harry, who was in one of his worst 
humours, and resented her appearance 
accordingly. His wife had never before 
seen him so bearish to any lady except 
herself; and sat on thorns during breakfast 
time, showing the while an attentive kind- 
ness towards her guest, — the warmth of 
which the extent of her regard for the 
little lady did not warrant, — in her anxiety 
to atone for her husband's rudeness. But 
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she need not have distressed herself. 
Lady Selton seemed to take a delight in 
provoking Sir Harry's anger, and to be 
hugely diverted at the signs of ill-temper 
which her efforts elicited. 

" Where's your husband ? " growled the 
Baronet, as he helped his guest to pigeon- 
pie. 

"Just returning from his walk in the 
park, I hope, and wondering where the 
dickens (only he never uses such naughty 
words) I am." 

" Doesn't he know where you are ? " 
and Sir Harry turned round from the side- 
board in genuine astonishment, with a piece 
of pie-crust poised on the fork in his hand. 

" No ; how should he ? I came off in 
a great hurry on purpose, and did not tell 
the grooms where I was going. Hell be 
in a fearful fuss, and wait prayers half-an- 
hour for me perhaps," and she laughed 
with childish delight. 
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" Upon my word," said Sir Harry, as he 
brought her plate to the table, " I wonder 
Frank puts up with it — I wouldn't, by 
Jove." 

"Wouldn't you, Sir Harry? Oh! yes 
you would, if there was no help for it. 
The day before yesterday I gave Frank a 
pretty fright. He was out shooting, and I 
started off in the morning without telling 
him, and rode across country to see some 
old friends whom I had just heard were 
living at Lowmarsh ; it's twenty miles by 
road, and over fifteen the way I went. I 
took them quite by surprise, and I didn't 
get home till dusk. Frank was out of his 
wits with fright, for I had taken a new 
horse, just come down from Tattersall's; 
I had never mounted him before, and of 
course Frank thought I was killed — and 
eaten too perhaps. I never saw him so 
much put out before, as he was when he 
once saw I was all safe, and heard what I 
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had done. We had a tolerable row about 
it, I can tell you/' 

The little lady looked quite fiendish in 
her mirth, and Zara sat speechless with 
indignation, and meditating a lecture in 
private; but Sir Harry burst out gruffly, 
" Well ! all I can say is that you richly 
deserve to be locked up and fed on bread 
and water ; or else sent to the House of 
Correction for a short time, to cool your 
high spirit a little." 

" Thank you, Sir Harry/' with a defiant 
nod, and no appeairance of offence, " you 
are very polite, — but we don't live in the 
East, thank goodness. I have been accus- 
tomed to liberty, and I mean to keep it." 

" Then you shouldn't have married," 
said Sir Harry roughly. 

" I rather agree with you," was the cool 
reply, " but having done so, I must make 
the' best of a bad bargain, I suppose." 

Here Zara interposed with hospitable 
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offers, and tried to change the subject to 

safer topics ; but it was of no use — the war 

continued to wage, frequently passing the 

bounds of social civility, through breakfast 

time. 

When the meal was over, Lady Selton 

announced her intention of " going to see 

after Zoe." She hadn't brought a groom 

with her, and "in that case she always 

liked to see after her horse herself." But 

Sir Harry decidedly interposed. " His 

grooms were paid to do their work, and 

understood their work, and didn't want a 

lady to help them. He himself would go 

and look at Lady Selton's horse, if she 

wasn't satisfied about it ; but he wasn't 

going to have this sort of thing going on 

in his stables, whatever Lord Selton might 

put up with at Warnham ! " 

Lady Selton looked, and laughed, and 
gave in. 

" All right," she said ; " anything for a 
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quiet life. Let us come and have a gossip, 
Lady Carew," and Zara led the way up 
stairs to her own boudoir. 

Here Lady Selton threw herself on a 
low chair by the fire, and putting her little 
feet on the fender, looked up at the other, 
and said frankly — " What a life you must 
lead ! I wouldn't be you for something." 

" Wouldn't you ?" Lady Carew spoke 
quietly, but the hot colour mounted to her 
face. " Then be grateful for your own 
mercies, and don't make such a bad return 
for your husband's goodness, by treating 
him as you say you do." 

Lady Selton " made a face " like a 
child. 

" His goodness ! — yes that's just it ; he's 
so awfully good you see ; there's no fun in 
life." 

" I should think that your life promises 

to be full of more ' fun ' than that of most 

people," said Zara, suppressing her burn- 
11 s 
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ing indignation, and suiting her arguments 
to her listener. " You have a most kind 
and indulgent husband, and a beautiful 
home, and the means of gratifying your 
favourite amusement; what more do you 
want ? " 

" Money is not too abundant," said the 
other discontentedly. 

"The estate is a little encumbered at 
present, I know ; but a very few years of 
ordinary care will set that right ; and even 
by your own account you are not stinted 
in horses, which you told me yourself was 
the one thing you cared for passionately." 

" Oh ! yes ; I told him I must have 
something to ride, whatever else I did 
without." 

" Well ! and are not your wishes 
granted ? " argued Zara with difficult 
patience, as if she were reasoning with 
the ignorant wilfulness of a child. " You 
have two horses, and your own groom, and 
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liberty to ride when and where you like 
and instead of being grateful, you abuse 
Lord Selton's kindness by all kinds of 
mad-cap freaks. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. " 

" Oh ! don't preach, — there's a good 
soul ; I have enough of that at home. I 
mean you to be my friend/' 

" In that case, I certainly must preach." 

" You didn't preach to Mrs Erskine, did 
you ? At any rate, your sermons have 
not had a good result, it seems ! " 

" What do you mean?" demanded Zara; 
startled at the allusion, and disgusted at 
the flippancy with which it was made. 
" What Ao you know about Mrs Erskine?" 

" Oh ! I don't know her, if you mean 
that — but I heard all about her ; for 
though I have had no ' season,' except 
a Dublin one, still I do know something of 
what goes on in the world, and am not 
quite so ignorant as you seem to suppose. 
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A friend of mine, who was in London last 
season, told me that you and Mrs Erskine 
were great friends ; and that you left town 
directly she ran off, because you didn't 
like people to talk to you about it." 

" Your friend is very kind — and doubt- 
less knows a good deal more about my 
affairs than I know myself." 

" Oh ! well — I didn't mean to offend 
you ; but still I do think Mrs Erskine 
acted like a fool" 

Lady Carew was silent — and the little 
wretch went on. 

" You see she could so easily have got 
a divorce, on the ground of her husband's 
conduct to her ; and then she could have 
married her lover comfortably, and no one 
could have said anything against her; at 
least it would not have mattered if they 
had." 

To hear such sentiments, propounded 
with such cold-blooded deliberate schem- 
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ing, by a smiling little creature, a mere 
girl in years, and a bride of a few weeks' 
standing- — seemed in Zara's eyes to make 
poor outcast Blanche Erskine a thing of 
light by comparison. She felt prompted to 
tell her companion what she thought of her 
— paused for a moment, and then refrained. 
What was the use of talking on such a 
subject, with a little person who seemed 
to have neither heart nor principle ? 

And this was Frank's wife .... Zara 
shuddered with a feeling of sick misery. 
Was he fated to have a married life as 
wretched as her own ? God help them 
both .... 

The difficulty of reply was saved her by 
the entrance of Sir Harry, who walked 
straight up to Lady Selton, and addressed 
her in these words — 

" When are you going home, Lady 
Selton ? for if you are likely to remain 
here much longer, I must send a servant- 
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over to Warnham to tell your husband 
where you are." 

" Oh ! if you are thinking of anything 
so unnecessary, 111 go myself. Good-bye, 
Lady Carew ; and thank you for your 
hospitality. You see I can't thank Sir 
Harry, because he has been wishing me 
away all the time." 

This parting shot extorted a grim smile 
from the irate Baronet ; and Lady Selton 
marched off, with the skirt of her habit 
tucked under one arm, her riding hat 
cocked on one side of her head, whistling 
like a school-boy. But before she got to 
the top of the stairs, she rushed back to 
tell Zara that the hounds were to meet at 
Warnham next Thursday, and she was 
going to give a hunt breakfast to the 
whole neighbourhood. 

" Make haste and return your calls then," 
said Lady Carew. " You have not much 
time." 
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" Oh ! bother my calls ! Do you think I 
can go and see all the parsons' wives and 
frumpish old women in the county ? I shall 
invite them all to my hunt breakfast in- 
stead ; they'll be glad enough to come, 
you'll see ; and those who don't like it, may 
stay away — it won't hurt me ; you shall 
get your card to-morrow," and she was off. 

Sir Harry " had a very good mind " to 
forbid his wife's going to the " hunt- 
breakfast ;" he " wasn't going to coun- 
tenance such conduct as Lady Selton's by 
allowing her to be there " — and Zara felt 
inclined to agree with him; but some- 
thing happened to change the feelings of 
both of them about it. 

The card of invitation arrived in due 
course the following morning ; and Zara 
was about to reply to the R.S.V.P. in- 
scribed on it, by a negative — but was 
stopped in her intention by the unexpected 
appearance of Lord Selton himself. 
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Z^LTB. was not alone, as Sir Harry was 
fidgeting about in her boudoir while she 
wrote her letters. Frank looked worried, 
and seemed rather nervous. He apolo- 
gised for coming over so early in the 
day, but he had come to ask a favour. 
Would Sir Harry and Lady Carew make 
a point of being at the meet at Warn- 
ham on Thursday ? 

His wife had arranged the party, and 
sent out the invitations without fully con- 
sulting him (Sir Harry whistled, and Zara 
looked down), and now it appeared that 
she could not by any means make up her 
mind to give up any part of the day's 
sport, in order to entertain the guests 
whom she had invited. Would Lady 
Carew — -Rjpank hardly liked to ask it, 
but she was the only person he could 
apply to — would she come over and help 
to entertain the party, chiefly ladies, which 
would be assembled at one o'clock ? He, 
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of course, should be there himself ; but he 
thought it would be awkward without a 
lady to take the lead, and so he had ven- 
tured .... 

Lord Selton looked the picture of em- 
barrassment, and evidently found a good 

deal of difficulty in expressing himself. He 
spoke to Sir Harry, but looked at Zara, — 
and she looked on the ground. When he 
paused, in difficulty how to proceed, she 
raised her eyes to her husband's face. 
She had no doubt what reply to give ; 
there was nothing — no task too ardu- 
ous, no office too embarrassing — for her 
to wish to undertake for Frank's sake ; 
but how would Sir Harry receive the re- 
quest ? 

For once, the Baronet's wayward im- 
pulse leaned to the side of acquiescence. 
There was something in what his wife 
was asked to do, which implied a little 
patronage on his part ; and that was 
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always agreeable to his vanity. In allow- 
ing Zara to " do the honours " at Warnham 
Abbey, in the place of its absent mistress, 
he felt a little like the lady who, in virtue 
of her superior wealth and position, is 
able to lend her plate and china to her 
more humble neighbour who is giving a 
party. He became so very anxious to 
oblige in every way, that Zara was in fear 
that his rather full-blown sympathy would 
jar on Frank's feelings ; and somewhat 
hastily gave a turn to the conversation by 
asking " if Lady Selton had limited the 
invitations to those with whom she had 
exchanged calls ? " His face, which had 
cleared a little, looked troubled again, as 
he said anxiously. 

" Oh ! do you think that will give much 
offence ? I thought that for such an 
occasion as a meet it would not so much 
signify. It is a thing which nearly every- 
one is interested in, and it is not like a 
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formal party. My wife means to be 
friendly to her neighbours, but she has a 
great dislike to ceremony ; and I thought 
that in this instance it would not be of so 
much consequence." 

Zara felt quite sorry to have revived a 
fresh cause for vexation ; and said as much 
as truth would allow her about the non- 
importance of the omission. Lord Selton 
very shortly took his leave. 

" We treat you very uncivilly," he said 
at parting, and with a smile more like 
himself. " My wife's rather lunatic, and, 
I fear, perhaps inopportune visit yester- 
day, and my own unceremonious appear- 
ance to-day, are not much like the 
formality of the return of a bridal call ; 
but it is a comfort to feel that there is one 
house in the neighbourhood where I am 
sure of a friendly, not a formal welcome ; 
and I am afraid that Lena is rather 
trading on the same consciousness, with- 
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out the same precedent of past kind- 
ness." 

Again his eye sought Zara's half- 
appealingly, but her reply was interrupted 
by Sir Harrys hearty, and (as a natu- 
ral consequence) boisterous protestations 
of the pleasure it gave him to oblige 
Frank ; " let him come when and how he 
liked, he would always find a welcome at 
Lea Manor, and he (the Baronet) and his 
wife would be always glad to do anything 
in their power to help him," &c, &c. 

It was during the concluding flow of 
these words that Frank bid adieu to Zara, 
and said in a low tone, as he held her 
hand for an instant — 

" You are very good to me. It would 
be an inexpressible comfort to me if I 
could feel that my wife had found a friend 
— some one who would guide her — in you. 
She wants . . ." 

More was impossible ; and Zara could 
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only reply by a kind glance, and a friendly 
clasp of the hand; and. then Sir Harry 
accompanied Lord Selton to the stable to 
get his horse. 

Zara was left alone, with a new pain at 
her heart. She chid herself for it sharply, 
but it still ached unsatisfied. 

Was it not what she wished ? — to be a 
friend to him in the true sense of the 
word ; and how could she better fulfil 
such a trust, with safety to herself and 
benefit to him, than by befriending his 
wife ? 

This was the thought she tried to 
keep uppermost in her mind; but there 
was another one which came unbidden, 
and remained unacknowledged ... If 
she had not separated herself from inti- 
mate friendship with him, he would pro- 
bably never have married — certainly not 
his present wife. It must have been 
some brief infatuation which could have 
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prompted him to choose any one, not only 
with tastes dissimilar to his own, and his 
opposite in every way, but without one 
quality or capacity to make him happy. 
It was an infatuation from which she felt 
that she could have saved him, had they 
not been divided ; if indeed he would 
ever have fallen into danger of it, with 
her friendship to cheer him, her sympathy 
always at his command. The rupture of 
the ties which united him to her, in the 
intimate association which had been theirs 
in London, had been one of the most diffi- 
cult actions of her life ; and new events 
seemed perpetually to militate against its 
good results, and make it harder in its 
consequences even than in its perform- 
ance. 

But what would you have ? Are we 
anywhere told that the following up of 
principle, and the path of duty, are easy 
and pleasant, and lead down a gentle 
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flowery incline ? Is there any promise 
that we shall find mortal happiness in self- 
denial — or worldly prosperity in preferring 
another's good to our own — or earthly rap- 
ture in renunciation ? I think not. 

We are told, indeed, that to " keep inno- 
cency, and take heed to the thing which is 
right," will " bring a man peace ; " but it is 
peace at the last. It is nowhere said that 
he will find the road which leads to that 
peace an easy one ... It is enough (and 
more than enough, were our dim eyes 
clear-sighted enough to discern it) that the 
goal of that stony road is peace. 
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gives besides descriptions of very varied experiences in Australia. 

AMONG THE ZULUS: The Adventures of 

Hans Sterk in South Africa. By Lieut.-Col. A. W. 1>ratbon, 
R.A. Crown 8 vo., illustrated, paper boards, price 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

STORIES from EARLY ENGLISH LITER. 

ATURE, with some Account of the Origin of Fairy Tales, 
Legends and Traditionary Lore. Adapted to the use of Young 
Students. By. Miss S. J. Vehabuu Dodds. One vol , cr. 8vo , 
price 5a. 

THE LIFE MILITANT: Plain Sermons for 

Cottage Homes. By Ellell. One vol., crown 8vo., price Gs. 

HOFER: A Drama. By Catherine Swanwick. 

Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 



NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 



THE CHURCHMAN'S DAILY REMEM- 
BRANCER. With Poetical Selections for the Christian Year, 
with Calendar and Table of Lessons of the English Church, for 
the use of both Clergy and Laity. Cloth elegant, price 2s. 

*** May also be had in various leather Bindings, 

It is founded entirely on the Calendar of the Prayer-hook of 
the Church of England, and has been arranged not only for the 
preservation of personal memorials both of present and absent, as 
well as of lost friends, but to serve as a record of all other events 
which it may be desirable to chronicle. A small and carefully 
selected collection of Prayers and Meditations will be found at the 
end of the Volume, which will be printed in a small but clear type, 
in red and black, at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE RE- 
FORMATION. By the Rev. Frederick Geo. Lee, D.C.L., 
Vicar of All Saints', Lambeth, &c, &c, &c. One Volume, post 
. octavo, 440 pp., 10s. 6d. cloth. 

"The entire volume .... is well worth reading."— Tablet. 
« Truly and graphically told."— Academy. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE 

SEA ; or, Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. 
Simmonds, Author of " The Commercial Products of the Vege- 
table Kingdom." One vol., with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

" A well-arranged and pleasantly-written exposition." — Academy. 

" Contains much useful and interesting information in a handy form/' — 

Nature. 

"The chapters comprise much interesting information, and convey a 
great many facts which it is useful to know." — Daily News. 

A GLOSSARY OF BIOLOGICAL, ANA- 
TOMICAL, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS, for Teachers 
and Students in Schools and Classes connected with the Science 
and Art Department, and other Examining bodies. By 
Thomas D unman, Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institu- 
tion and the Working Men's College. Crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d. 

"Will be serviceable to the persons for whose aid it is designed."— 

Nature. 
" An excellently arranged volume.' 1 — Saturday Review. 

TALKS ABOUT PLANTS; or, Early 

Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. Lankester, Author of "Wild 
Flowers worth notice," " A Plain and Easy Account of British 
Ferns," and of the popular portion of Sowerby's English 
Botany. With Six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood En- 
gravings. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

" Mrs. Lankester is a competent instructor."— Daily News. 

"A highly interesting and seasonable book."— Schoolmaster. 
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THE CRIMEAN CAMPAIGN WITH THE 

CONNAUGHT RANGERS, 1854-55-56. By Lieut-Colonel 
Nathaniel Steevens, late 88th (Connanght Rangers). One 
volume, Demy 8vo., with Map, Scarlet Cloth, 15s. 

" The book makes very good reading indeed." — Examiner. 

" We commend Col. Steevens' workmanship without reserve." — Olobe. 

"A welcome addition to the military history of England." — 

United service Gazette. 

CHILD LIFE IN JAPAN, and Japanese 

Child Stories. By M. Chaplin Ayrton (Bachelier-es-Lettres, 
et Bachelier-es-Sciences, Paris, Civis Academies Edinensis, and 
Eleve de la Faculty de Me*decine de Paris). With Seven full- 
page Illustrations, drawn and engraved by Japanese artists, 
and many smaller ones. Quarto, Cloth elegant, price 10s. 6d. 

" People who give it away are likely to be tempted to buy a new oopy to 
keep."— Saturday JReview. 

" A genuine success .... It is, indeed, difficult to say which can be 
more properly called the illustration, the letter-press or the pictures." — 

Academy. 

MEMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH 

HISTORY : The Military Lives of the Commanders. By W. 
H. Davenport Adams. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. 
With Frontispiece and Plans of Battles. Two vols., Crown 
8yo., Cloth. Price 16s. 

" The materials for these two volumes have been carefully collected and 
the best authorities consulted, while the narrative is spirited, vigorous, 
and clear." — Spectator. 

" Will no doubt prove popular."— Athenaeum. 

OCEAN AND HER RULERS : A Narrative 

of the Nations which have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion 
over the Sea, comprising a Brief History of Navigation from 
the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By Alfred 
Elwes. New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition, with 
16 Illustrations by Walter W. Mat. Crown 8vo. Price 9s. 

"It is a privilege to read such a book."— Art-Journal. 

*' A spiritedly written narrative."— Broad Arrow. 

" An excellent authority on naval matters." — Leeds Mercury. 

CONFIRMATION; or Called, and Chosen, 

and Faithful. By the Author of « The Gospel in the Church's 
Seasons " series. With a Preface by The Very Reverend the 
Dean of Chester. Fcap. 8vo., Cloth, Is. 



HEW AND POPTJLAB W9UES 



STORIES FOR DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 

MY SISTER'S KEEPER : A Story for Girls. 

In one rol. By Laura M. Lane, Author of "Gentleman 
Verschoyie,"£c. With a Preface, by Mrs. TowNasirD, Presi- 
dent of the Girls' Friendly Society. .. Grown, &▼&, price 5s. 

MY MOTHER'S DIAMONDS ; A Domestic 

Story for Daughters at Home. By Maxia J. Greer. With a 
Frontispiece by A. Ludovigi. Cloth, price 5s. 

"BONNIE LESLEYS A Novelette'in One 

Volume. By Mrs. Herbert Martin, Author of * Oast Adrift." 
With Frontispiece by Miss 0. Paterson. Crown 8vo. Cloth 5s. 

LEFT ALONE ; or, The Fortunes of Phillis 

Maitland. By Francis Cars, Author of "Not Lancelot, nor 
another." Cloth, price 5s. 
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NOTICE.— A New Novel by the Antiior of 4C Bonnie I*ealey.' 

FOR A DREAM'S SAKE : A New Novel. 

By Mrs. Herbert Marttn, Author of "Bonnie Lesley," &c. 
Two vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

A NAUTICAL NOVEL. 

THE SECRET OF THE SANDS; or, The 

Water Lily and her <3rew. By Harry Collingwood. Two 
vols., Crown 8to., cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 

11 "We own that we were fascinated ourselves by the story of the cruise. 
. , . We can add conscientiously that we hare really enjoyed the book." — 

Saturday Review. 

" Brisk and exciting' .... May, in a certain sense, be classed among 
novels with a purpose." — Morning Post. 

"Has that keen interest in his subject which goes a long way towards 
securing success." — Athenamm. 

New Novel by the Author of "Left Alone." 
TRIED BY FIRE. By Fbanois Oahb, Autiior of 

" Left Alone," " Not Lancelot Nor Another," &c. Three vols., 
Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 

A WORD TO THE WISE;. or, Hints on the 

Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. 
By Pabet Gwynke. Fifteenth Thousand, revised. 18mo., 
price 6d., sewed ; or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

BRAVE NELLY ; or, Weak Handa and a 

Witting Heart. By M. E. fi., Author of "Little Usette," &c. 
Fifth Thousand. Cloth, price Is. 6dV 

THE GIRL'S OWN TOY MAKER, and 

Book of Recreation. By E. and A. Laxdels. Eleventh Thou- 
sand. With 200 Illustrations. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

ALWAYS HAPPY ; or, Anecdotes of Felix 

and his Sister Serena. By a Mother, Author of " Olaudine," &c. 
Twentieth Thousand. Cloth elegant, with Illustrations. Price 
Is. 6d. 



NEEDLEWORK, Schedule III., Exemplified 

and Illustrated. Intended for the use of Young Teaehers and 
of the Upper Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. E. A. 
Curtis, a former Head Mistress of the Home and Colonial 
Training School. Small Crown 8vo., cloth limp, with niastra- 
tionft, price Is. 

THE SEASONS : A. Poem by the Rev, O. 

Raymond, LL.B., Author of " The Art of Fishing on the 
principle of avoiding cruelty," " Paradise " and other Poems. 
Foolscap Octavo, with Four Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

MASTERPIECES OP ANTIQUE ART. 

From the celebrated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and the British Museum. By Stbphbn Thompson, Author of 
"Old English Homes," " Old Masters," &o. Twenty-five 
Examples in Permanent Photography, Super-Royal Quarto. 
Elegantly bound, price Two Guineas. 

" The photographs .... are excellent . V '. . the essays written in an 
agreeable style. Much of what Mr. Thompson has written i* certainly 
pleasant, not uninfltructiye to read, and much of what he has photo- 
graphed is worthy to rank under the title ho has given to all." — Times* 

" Qannot be otherwise than of large value to aU who practise, study, or 
love art.'* — Art Journal, 
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Bishop Ken's Approach to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 
Young Communicants. Limp Cloth, 8<L; superior cloth, red 
edges, Is. ; French morocco, limp, 1 s. 6d. ; calf or morocco 
limp, 8s. 6d. ; Bussia limp, 4s. 6d. Russian circuit, 6s. With 
Photographs 2s. extra. New and Cheaper Edition. 

%• Clergymen wishing to introduce this Manual can hare specimen 
copy, with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps, on application. 

An Illuminated Certificate of Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. Price 2d 

A New ' * In Memoriam ' ' Card. Beautifully printed in silver or cold. 
Price 2d. 

%* A reduction made on taking a quantity of the 

above cards. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 

Children. By the Author of " Mamma's Bible Stories," "Fanny 
and her Mamma," " Scripture Histories for Children," etc Six- 
teenth Thousand. Price Is. 

Book of Bemembrance (The) for evert Day in the Year. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c, &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 82mo, 2s. 6<£ gilt edges* 

"A charming little memorial of love and friendship, and happily 
executed as conceived. For a Birthday or other Anniversary nothing 
could be prettier or more appropriate." — Bookseller. 

41 Beautifully got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

* # * This may also be had in various styles of binding, at prices 
ranging from 3s. 6d. to 10s., or with twelve beautiful Photographs 
from 5s. upwards. 

Emblems of Christian Life. Illustrated by W. Harry Rogers, 
in One Hundred Original Designs, from the WritingB of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed bj Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21s. Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splendid book is a marvel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems have been so grouped as togive, as far as possible, one con- 
secutive series of thoughts. — Literary Churchman. 

" A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work." 
—Art Journal. 

" Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen. *' — Examiner. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cardb in Packet. 
Price Is., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Asem, the Kan Hater : an Eastern Tale by Outer Goldsmith. 
With illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 
Price 2s. 
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Miscellaneous Books — continued. 

A Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Artioles of Religion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price 3s. 6V. 

Caxton's Fifteen O's and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the ESng. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6s. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime bt which Children oak 

CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. FoUT 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is. each. 
First Series.— Juvenile Party — Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — Birds' Pio-nic — Cats 1 Concert — Three Bears. 
Third Series.— Blind Man's Buff— Children in the Wood— Snow Man. 
fourth Series. — Grandfather's Birthday — Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 

By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 

Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy wrapper, 4to, price 1*. 

mounted on cloth 2s. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous." — The Critic, 
Poems. By E. u. Floyer. Fcap. Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

Female Christian Karnes, and their Teachings. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mart E. Bromfield. Beautifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo, price Is. 6d. gilt edges. 

" Well fitted for a gilt book."— Churchman's Magazine. 
" Interesting and instructive."— Penny Post. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard, by Frank Ives Souda- 
more, Esq., O.B. Post 8vo, price 3s. (yd. 
** Decidedly clever and full of good humour." — Graphic. 

Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee. With a De- 
scriptive Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ed- 
ward Bowdigh, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8to. Price 5*. 

Joan of Aro and the Times of Charles the Seventh. By Mrs. 

Brat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price Is. 6a\ 

" Readers will rL;e from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good St. Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Brat. With 
Portrait. Post Svo, pnce 7s. Gd. 
" A valuable and interesting record of Louis' reign."— Sjwctofor. 

Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Tales, 

With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of "Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," « Patranas," 
etc. Post 8vo, price 9s. 
*' "Wonderful narratives."— Daily News. 
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iBTANESBVS ILLUiVirNATED BJFT^ODK*. 

Every page richly printed in Odd ami Gotown. 

Tbe %fdal Souvenir. New 'Edition, Trtth a : Portratt of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bound 1n white* morocco, price 21s. 

" A splendid specimen of decorativeArt, and well suitedJbr a bridal gift." 

The Birth-Day Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality* Price 12*. 6dL cloth ; 18s. morocco antique. 

light for the Path of life; from the Holy fterfptKreB. Small 
4to, prfce IS*, cloth ; 16s. oalf,gfit edges; 18s. moroce* antique. 

The Wisdom -of Solomon; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
price lis. cloth elegant; 18*. calf; 21*. morocco antique. 

-The Floral Gift Price lis. cloth elegant ; 21*. morocco extra. 

w*fcak*spea*e'e Household Words. With a Photograph from the 

Monument at Stratf ord-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 

Price 6s. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d. morocco -antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, lit to be the Christmas catering to Titania or 
Queen Mab." 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 6s. cloth elegant; Its. Gd. Morocco antique. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, FJ3JL 

Kotabilia, or Uuriotts and Amusing Facts about Many Things. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Tubs, F.S.A.' Post 8vo, 6s. 
" There is a world of wisdom in this book'."-- Art Jmmal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 
" An interesting and well written \>ook.*'-±LUerary Churchman. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by ^Zweckeb. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, gilt edges, price 6s. 
" Will be studied with profit and pleasure."— Athen&tm. 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers, Raged 4 to, price 3s. Bd. each plain ; 7s. 6d, 
coloured; 10s. 6d mounted on cloth and coloured, 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Corner, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Picture Book. With several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolow, H. K. Bkowwe (Phiz), J. 
Gilbert, T. Landseeb, J. Leech, J. S.T*botjt, H. Weir, &c. 
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Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) The Mining Snip, on Notes from the 

Ijo* o» the "Ouzel, Gaiixt," (bevelled beards, gilt 

edges, 7s, 6d.) 
„ The Three Admirals; and the Adtehtueks op thbtb 

Young Followers, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.J 
„ Three lieutenants; or, Natal Life, dt the Nixe- 

teenth Century, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. Qd) 
„ Three Commanders; or, Acute Service Afloat in 

Modern Times. Second Edition, {Bevelled boards 

gilt edges, Is. 6d.) 
„ Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 24 

Illustrations by G» Thomas, Portch, etc (Bevelled 

boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.J 
„ Hurricane Hurry, or The Adtentures of a Natal 

Officer during the American War.of Independence* 

(bevelled beards, gilt edges, 7s. 64.J 

i, True Blue; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman of the Old School. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Im- 
perial 16mo. (Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d\) 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
89 Illustrations by Zwecker. Gilt edges. 

Journey to the Centre- of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Bevelled ba\ gilt edges, 7s Set) 

little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 
Quarto, gilt edges; 

"The compositions are charming, simple, and sometimes gxaotfnl and 
forcible— as a book illustrator the artist may take high rank."— Art 
Journal, 



Five Shillings each, Small Post 8vo, cloth elegant; 
5«. 6d., gilt edges. Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter and 
Pioneer. By Lieut.-Oolonel Dratbon, Author of " Tales 
of the Outspan," "The Gentleman Cadet," etc. 

" Prom first to last, it is full of life and variety, and will also give boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode of life."— 
Nonconformist. 

Chums: A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 
Adventure. By Harleigh Seterne, Author of " Little Harry 
Gwynne." 
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Five Shillings each — continued. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Mabbyat Nobbis. 

Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Cabeeb and Adventures at the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dbaybon. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Boys in the North. By Emilia 
Makbyat Norbis. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Boys in 
South Africa. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. Second Edition. 

Heroes of the Crusades. By Barbara Hutton. Post 8vo. 

Home life in the Highlands. By Lilias Graeme. With Illus- 
trations by 0. O. Murray. Post 8vo, price Bs. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
of Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King Labyn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. New Edition. 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By.G. A. Henty, 

Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of "Household Stories." 

Rival Crusoes (The). By W. H. G. Kingston. Eight Illustrations 
by Walter May. Or Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 

Swift and Sure, or The Cabeeb of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

Wilton of Cuthbert's: A Tale oj Undebgbaduate Life Thirty 
Years Ago. By vie Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Young Franc Tirenrs (The), and their adventures during the 
Fbanoo-Pbussian Wab. Second Edition. By G. A. Henty, 

Special Correspondent of the Standard. 
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A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown Svo., gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders : A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty the Wanderer; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Fatrleigh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Proctor. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablachb. 
15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 



Fcap. Svo, Illustrated, price Five Shillings, gilt edges. 

Ewes' (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

Paul Blake, or A Boy's Perils in Corsica and Monte 
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Cristo. 



Neptune's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 



Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4 to, price 5s. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Elte Sauvage. Translated by Anna 
Black well. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, price 5s. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6«. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Brodertp. Music 
by Thomas Muhby. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 55. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5s. 

Trimmer's History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Seventh 
Thousand. Small 4to, price 5s. t gilt edges. 

Talks about Plants, or ably Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankester. With six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, 5s. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By E. Marrtat Norris. 

Book of Oats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 

•* Buttons." By Ascott R. Hope. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence e<gch— continued. 

Carimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Peachey. 

Favourite Fables in Prase and Vera*, With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Harrisoh Wbm. Snail 4to. 

Fi^ Creei (TheX ob thb vow o»Mo«TBDa». By Barb ab a, Huttoh 

Illustrations by J. Lawson. 

MandariVi Daughter (The): A Story o* the Great- Taepinq 
Rebellion. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modern British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men Distinguished 

IN THE RECENT HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY FOB THEIR TALENTS, 

Virtues, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Oak StataMtv (The) or Thb Stories of Lord and Ladt Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of Jamos II. By Mary and Catherine 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia, By W. Westall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marryat Norbis. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsher. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plaice and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16010, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Aunt Jenny's American Pets; By Catherine C. Hopley. Author 

of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane: 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Verses. 
Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 
Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Gboroiana Craik. 

Cosmorama: the Manners and Customs of all Nations of the 

World described. By J. Aspin. 
Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. Bt 

Mrs. I. E. Aylmer. 

Early Days of English Princes* By Mrs. Bussell Gray. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Fairy Lore. By 
the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Short Narratives of Remarkable 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Pabley. 
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Three Shillings end Sixpence 6ach~-cahtinue4. 

Fairy Land, or Recreation fob the Rising Generation, in ^rose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. 'Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study ' fray Land. 1 **-^Bkiikwoo4. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stories from the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Betbxll. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruction fob the 
Management amd Fobkatjon or a Fiawvz ; £Ubbwt. With 
Illustrations by &&wbrbt. &. colowajl. 

Hacco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lubhington. 

Happy Home (The), or The Children at the Red House. *By 
Lady Lubhington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. 

Holidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and &sqbtbb «f Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Feap. 4to. ' 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch ola*meeuliar genius 
into whatever he does." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Nursery Times, or Stories about the Ljttxe Ones. By an Old 

Nurse. 

Flay Room Stories, or How to make Peace. £y Oeobgiana M. 
Craik, 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs.. Bray. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Ghtldbbn of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to -Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny LaBTiACfflnB. 

Stories of Edward, and his Little Friends. 

Tales of Magic And Meaning. Written and'Ulustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Catharine Cowpeb. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, in cloth elegant, or with 
gilt edges, pries 45., with Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

Almeria's Castle, or My Early Life in India and England. By 
Lady Lubhdcoton. 

Oast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hdtton. Illustrated by 
Georgina Bowers. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 
M. E. B. Author of "Little Lisette," &c. Third Thousand. 

Oreat and Small; Scenes in the Life of Children. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss 
Harriet Poole. With 61 Illustrations by the famous French 
Artist, Bertall. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollard. 

Isabel' 8 Difficulties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Carey. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Florenthal. ByM.&O.LEB. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Russia, or, The Boy 
Travellers in the Land of the Czar. Third 

Thousand. 

Manco the Peruvian Chief. Third Edition. 

Mark Sea worth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. Sixth 
Thousand. 

Peter the Whaler; ms Early Life and Adventures 
m the Arctic Regions. Eighth Thousand. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Argy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weir. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weir. 

„ Adventures in Australia, or The Wanderings of CAPTAnc 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

„ The African Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

little May's Friends, or Country Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whittem. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Louisa Broadhurst; or First Experiences. By A. M. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

My School Days In Paris. By Margaret S. Jeunb. 'With 
Illustrations. Small Post 8vo. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipsy Children. Fcap. 8vo. 

MiUicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
Author of "Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 
" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and full of life." — Guardian. 

New Girl (The), or The Rivals; a Tale of School Life. By 
M.E. B. 

North Pole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Discovered It. By 
the Author of "Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Oar Old Uncle's Home; and what the Boys did there. By 
Mother Carey. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 

Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Little Girl. By 
Kathleen Knox. With 10 Illustrations by 0. Patebson. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and 
. Catherine Lee. Authors of " Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 
Staircase," <fco. Fourth Thousand. 

Talent in Tatters, or some Vicissitudes in the Life of an 
English Boy. By Hope Wraythe. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of Watt, 
Arkwright, and Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Freeling Broderep. 

Wild Roses, or Simple Stories of Country Life. By the same. 



Three Shilling 8 and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the SangeralL" Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 3*. 6cL 

Bible Illustrations, or A Description of Manners and Customs 
peculiar to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Kjtto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Clara Hope, or The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each— continued. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the' Working 'Men's 'Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Dietinguishod by extreme ofeameM and teems with information of a 
useful and popular character." — Guardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The) ; with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

"A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.'*— JEducatienml Time*. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described during 
a Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. L©udon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Eobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
. One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, KA. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Evenings 

By the Author of " Cat and Dog," etc. New Edition. TFcap. 8vo. 

" A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— Illustrated Newt. 

How to be Happy, or Fairy Gzm. 

Infant Amusements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. PoBt frw>. 

"We urge parents most strongly to obtain tins book forthwith; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Chapter 
is worth thx p&iCB of the book." — Ow Own Pire$ide. 

Letters from Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Douoall. 

Man's Boot (The), and other Stories in Words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Harbison Weir. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner And the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stories of the Discovery and Conquest 
of America. 

Modern -Sphinx (The). A Collection of JBkiqicas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. Svo, 
price 3s. 6c?.; gilt edges, 4*. 
" A charming book for the long- winter n*gb&"-T-2too]bMJfer. 

Boot and Plower. By John Palmer. 

flwh— n : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Peetzkjhl 

£yhda'fl New Home, a Story ior the Young. Ej.Msr&. J. F. B. 
Firth. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The): a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Gbisbt. Small 4to. 

Buzz a Buzz, or The Bees* from the German of William Busoh. 
By the Author of " My Bee Book." With 135 Illustrations. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 Illustrations by Harbison 
Weir. 

%* Also, in Two Yols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
" Foreign Animals and Birds." 2*. each, plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 
edges. 



Three Shillings plain] Four Shillings and Sixpence 

coteured, gift edges. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Little Bits, fob Little Birds* 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month iu. Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Three SIiMings, or gilt edges Y Three and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Gameaigks and Gallutt 
Deeds or the British Arkt during. < nam Reign o# Heb 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 
With an account of the Abyssinian Expedition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 

" These Tetanies abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the 
Army and Navy have been found p.s ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a Nelson or a Wellington. 1 * 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mast and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt edges. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belsobi in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition* With Six Engravings 
by Birket Foster. Price Ss. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, Super Royal 16mo, 
cloth elegant, with Illustrations by various artists. 

Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Animals and their Social Powers. By Mast Turner- Andrewes. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they were Cured. By M. 
and E. Kirbt. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Ladt Seraphina. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think about. Second Edition. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stort of Rex and his Friends. By 
Mrs. J. W. Bliss. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Eatherine Knox, 
Author of "Father Time's Story Book." 

Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 
Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D'Argy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and May. Fourth Edition. 

" A charming book for children. Full of fun."— Literary Churchman 

By the same Author. 
Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



Children of the Parsonage. 
Our White Violet. Fifth Thou- 
sand. 



Sunny Days, or A Month at 

the Great Stowb. 
The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and E. 
Kirby. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One. Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illus. 4*. 6c?. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each— continued. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of thh Indian Mutiny. By 
Augusta Marryat. 

Out Home in the Harsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
By E. L. F. 

Neptune: or The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
Illustrations by Weir Fourth Edition. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 

Tuppy, or The Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Fourth Edition. 



Snowed Up. 

Stolen Cherries. 

What became of Tommy. 



Norris (Emilia Marryat.) A Week by Themselves. 

By the same Author. 
Adrift on the Sea. Seaside Home. 

Children's Pic-Nic (The> 
Geonry's Great Fault. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard's Captivity. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. 35 Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 

By an Old Tabby. Illus. by H. Weib. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 
going to happen. By M. acd E. Kirby. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Children of Danehurst. By Mrs. B. M. 
Bray. 

"Those Unlucky Twins!" By A. Lyster. 

The Secret of Wrezford, or Stella Desmond's Secret. By 
Esther Carr, Author of "Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy's Troubles. By Mary Albert. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence, with Ilhutra&ns, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Ti>ihi^tMM> | or Kathleen and ma. Qsbas TJtausV By 
Lisa LoesrrE*. Feap.8vo. 

«* It shows how great is the power of a loving child to wiftwenae her 
seniors." — If eater* Morning Newt. 

Adventure* of Kwei, the fBrinnwi GirL By the Author o£ "Little 
Lisette," u Clemen? s Trial and Victory," etc 

Bertrand Da Guesclin, fhe Hero of Brittany. By Emle ds 
Bonkbchosb. Translated by Margaret S. Jbtjne. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an ednc a tioaal beet, taking education in the senseof formation 
oiekaraeen. All boys will en jey itforthesoeneeof adientareand hero- 
ism through which it leads tham."—LUerarp Chu re km an . 

Corner Cottage, mod Iti t«m*-, or Trust in God. By Frances 
Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book: for fhe little Ohm Bt-Kathbebw 

Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," Ac. 
" Charmingly and imnraeaiTely told."— Art JournaL 

From Peasant to Krinttv « The Lcn ov Auecandeb. Phonos 
Menschibjoff. From, the Russian by Wm1miim> Pqezzkhl 

" ft nhsnaim Harass n tain, 1i m in|i lln ntrijii of Messabftoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation wider Peter the Great.**— 



William AUair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 

Author of "The Channings," etc. 

" There ia a fasriaation about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape."— £4?* Messenger. 

Davenport's (Mm) fioaitaftre and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
„ Our Birthdays, and How to Imfbovx them. 
,» The Happy Holidays, or Brothers and Sisters at Home. 
„ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Remembrance for evert Dat in the Year. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of " A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. . With 
Two Hundred Cuts. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

" A new and valuable form of endless amusement."— Nonconformist. 

"We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and 
amused.' '—Economist. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each— continued. 

The Seasons; a Poem by the Ray. O. Raymond, LL.B., Author of 
u The Art of Fishing on the principle of avoiding cruelty/' 
" Paradise," and other Poems. Foolscap Octavo, with Four 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sidney Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, prioe 2*. 6d. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of Rbobeatio*. By E. 

and A. Landells. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A perfect magazine of information.'*— Illustrated New* of the World. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Ske with "The Struwwelpeter." 

Two Shillings -and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 

Coloured Plates, fancy boards. 

Lotos of Tom Tucker and little Bo-Beep. Written and Illus- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Speotropia, or Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 

everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Baown. Fifth 

Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we bare seen."— Athmteum. [ New*. 

" The illusions are founded on true scientific principles.' 1 — Chemical 

Upside Down: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. MoCokhbll, with Verses by Thcma*Hood. 
" Ludicrous aad amaaiag."— Ilhte t r m ie d 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three ShiUings. 

Fanny -and Her Ma ™""\ or East Lessons fob Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Eably finromr op Gilbert 
Habland, By Mrs. Babwell. Second Edition. 

Tn^nHTva Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little LoflBonii for little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Babwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for hsb Little Boys amdGibls. 
Seventeenth Edition. 
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Two Shillings each— continued. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 
Mamma's Loasonn. fob her Little Boys and Girls. 16th Edition. 
Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madams db Ohatelatjt. 
Illustrated by John Leech. 

Tales of School life. By Aonrb Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Two Shillings each. 

Asem. the Man Hater: An Eastern Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith 
Illustrated. 4to. 

Confessions of a Lost Bog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo. 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landellb. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea. Sugar, Cotton, Goals, 
and Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price 2s. plain ; Qs. Qd. coloured. 

%* Each Subject may be had separately. Qd. plain; Is. coloured. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Little Talks on Great 
Subjects. Fcap. 8vo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, PaJour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Bolls' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
Wiili 70 Illustrations. Small 4to price 2s. 

Key to Knowledge, or Things in Common Use simply and 
shortly explained. Thirteenth Edition. 

Scenes of Animal life and Character, from Nature and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack Built Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Young Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncey Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s. imitation 
cloth ; or 3s. Qd. bound in extra cloth, gilt edges. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

Illustrations. 

Always Happy, or Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. 

Angelo; or, The Pine Forest in the Alps. By Geraldine 
£. Jewsburt. Illustrated by John Absolon. 5th Thousand. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 
Bowen. 

Animal Histories. The Dog. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Aunt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 

* 

Brave Kelly; or, Weak Hands and a Willing Heart. By 
M. E. B. Third Thousand. 

Christian Elliott, or Mrs. Danyer's Prize. 

Featherland; or, How the Birds Lived at Greenlawn. By 
G. M. Fbnn. Illustrated, F. W. Keti^ Ac. 4th Thousand. 

Female Christian Karnes, and their Teachings. By Mrs. 
Bromfield. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By E. B. 
Bowen. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilfobd. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram's Ideal," etc. 

Humble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Gerty and May," &o. Illustrated by T. C. Collins. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
the Royal George. Illustrated by H. W. Petherick. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures of 

a Family on the Banks of the Amazon. Illustrated by 
H. W. Petherick. Fourth Thousand. 



Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers; or, The Faggot House. 
Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert. 4th Thousand. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 



of Animals. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. 

little Iisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By M. E. B., Author of 
" Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Fourth Thousand. 
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One Slatting and Sixpence each — continued. 

Little Roebuck. (The),, from the German. Illustrated by Lossox. 

Fancy boards (2s. coloured). 
Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. 

By Emma Davenport. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

Long Evenings; or, Stories for my Little Friends. By Emilia 
Marry att. Illustrated by John Absolon, 

Poetry and Nature. Short Poems and Trimmer's Introduction. 

Tales for Boys. Harry's Holiday, and Never Wrong. 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wrong. 

The Three Wishes. By M. E. B. Royal 16mo. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Piloj? and his Companions. By tbe 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY, 
One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box, 15s.. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustra- 
tion by a well-know^ Artist, 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. By Lady Stoddart. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's SchooL By Charles and Mary Lamb. 

3. The History of The Robins. By Mr.,. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrone; or, the Young Disputant ; & It was omly in Fun. 

8. The life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to Knowledge of Nature. By Mrs. Tesmmhel 

10. Right and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jepferys Taylor. 
12: Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be haa\ Two Volumes bound in One, at Is. 6d. each. 



Also One Shitting each in various bindings. 

Johnny Miller; or Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss, 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. 

First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4 to, price Is. plain, Is. 6d. coloured. 
" Uncommonly clerer— some wonderful effects are produced/* 1 — The Press, 
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Nine laves of a Oat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price Is. 

" Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivenment of children."-- JEraminer. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwabds. Illustrated by Macquoid. Price Is. 

" One of the best books of children's Terse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary H.owitt."— Nonconformist. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns, for the use of Children. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Price Is. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each. 



1. Alphabet <w Goody Two 

Shoes. 

2. Cinderella. 
3 Cook Robin. 

4. Courtship of Jenny Ween. 

5. Dame Trot and Her Gat. 

6. History of an Apple Pie. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. IdTZLB RbYMESFOR LtTTLB 

Folks. 
9. Mother Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Frolic. 

11. Puss in Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her Pio. 
18. Tommy Trip's Museum of 

Birds. 



The Oowalip. U. plain; ls.6a\ I The Daisy. U. plain; U. 6a\ 
coloured. ■ coloured. 

The Australian Babes in ike Wood: a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. 6dL cloth, gilt edges. 

Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

1. British Animals. 1st Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

4.' ForSi Animals. 1st Series. } Illustrated by Harrison 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. \ weir. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. ) 

11. History of Moses. ( Illustrated by John 

12. Life of our Saviour. f Gilbert. 

13. Miracles of Christ. J 
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His name was Hera By the Author of " The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sib W. Oaloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price 1*. sewed. 

By the Same Author. 

How I became a Governess. 3rd Edit. 2*. cloth ; 2«. &*., gilt edges. 

My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6d. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 
Seven Engravings. Price Sd 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price Gd. 



WORKS FOB DISTRIBUTION, 

A Woman's 8ecret ; or, How to Miki Home Happy. Thirty-third 
Thousand. ISmo, price 6dL 

By the same Author, uniform In size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, The Mother's Assistant in Oases of 
Burns, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three lirst books. Price 2d, 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. New Edition. Price 2c?. 



HISTORY. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Cayzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 8s. 6d, 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 5*. cloth. 
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Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 6s. cloth. 

Rhymes of Royalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2*. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Re-issue of 
Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 

" A pretty and picturesque wall chart ... It forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of maps." — School Board Chronicle, 
"Avery good picture map."— Educational Record. 
"Admirably suited for teaching the meaning of common geographical 
terms."— School Guardian. 

The First Book of Geography; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Reed. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, Is. sewed. 

Gardner's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, 3s. 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geographical and Biogra- 
phical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butlbb. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butlbb. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, and of thb Travels of St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Glass Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price 1*. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and Philological Hand-Book of thb 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
Colquhoun, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New 

and Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Darnell, T. Parsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Lovechilds, Mrs. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition. 18mo, 
9c?. cloth. 
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A W«d to the Wise, «r Hum oar at Cranarr famKxnoBiMs 
©s» BxFKE&nar or Wxnora amd Speakihg. By Parry 
G Wynne. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, priee 6d sewed; or 

Is. cloth, gilt edge*. 
"All wfco<wish tommdibBir p'$ •ad^#*ho*ild«o*roltt^lktie volume.** 

titatfieman'r Magazine, 
Hairy Hawkins's H-E°° K > Bhowing how he learned to aspirate 

his H's. Frontispiece by H. Wbb. Third Edition. Super- 

royal 16mo, price 6<L 
The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 

J. Gilbert. New Edition, price 6<£ 
DarnelTs TOiort and Certain Koad to TtertcHng. 'Price 6dL cloth. 
The Modern British Plutarch, or Litis ov 'Men distinguished 

IN THE RBOKNT HlSTOJtY OV OUR COUNTRY *OR tm TALENTS, 

Virtues, and A aMfi BM. By W. 0. Tram, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second ^crasand. 4s. 6d. ; or 3s. ]g&t edges. 
Bvery-Day Things, or Useful Knowledge respecting the prin- 
cipal Animal, "Vegetable, and Mineral -Bobstances in 
common use. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. tic?, cloth. 
" A little encyclopedia of useful knoTrledgeS'-^miftlicmX' Magazine. 



AB17THMETIC akd ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Prioe 
Is. Gd. doth. 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, bnt also suited 
for general use in Schools. By TVS. Cayzer, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Cayzer. Price 4s. 6d. 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Teste; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. 6dL cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, prioe 2*. 6d cloth. 

Theory end Practice of the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor IjEONe Levi, F.S.A., F.&.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. By J. R. Morell. Numerous Diagrams. 
2s., cloth. 

Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 
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NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTRATION SHEETS. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN have the pleasure to announce 
that they have a series of the above, exhibiting certain Stitches in 
Elementary Needlework, now ready. They are designed nnder the 
superintendence of the Examiner of Needlework for the School 
Board for London, author of the very popular manuals on the sub- 
ject named below. The size of the Sheets is 30 X 22 inches. 
Price, 9d. each. 



Alphabets for Marking 6 Shts. 
True Marking Stitch 1 „ 
Stocking Web Stitch 1 „ 



Grafting Stocking Material 1 Sht. 

Herring Bone 1 „ 

Fisherman's Stitch for Braid- 
ing Nets 1 „ 

Other stitches will be added, of which further particulars will be 
announced. 

DEMONSTRATION FRAMES for Class Teaching, with special 
Needles and Cord to use with the Frames, can also be supplied. 
Price complete, 7s. 6d each. 

NEEDLEWORK, &c, as required by the New Code. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards* with Hints for 
the Management of Classes,- and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examiner op Needlework to the School 
Board fob London. Sixteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. Tenth Thousand. Price 6d. 

Plain Cutting Out for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 
by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to the 
principles of Elementary Geometry. Fourth-Thousand. Price la. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price la. 

* # * These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 
Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a French Lady Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 
Les Jeunes Narrateurs, on Pettts Contes Moraux. With a Key 

to the difficult WordB and Phrases. 3rd Edition. 2s. cloth. 
The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. By 

Marin de la Vote. With 80Illus. Royal 16*mo, 1*. 6d. cloth. 
Rowbotham's New and Easy. Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. Bd. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price 1*. 

Der Schwateer, or The Prattles. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 

COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
A SHORT AND CERTAIN BOAD TO A GOOD HAND-WRITING. 

LARGE POST. 16 Nos. Price &L Each 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by George Darnell, 
the first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, the whole gradually advancing 

FROM A SIMPLE STROKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL BAND. 



A STOE GUIDE TO A GOOD HAND-WHITING. 

A Series of TWENTY-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 24 Nos. Price 3d. each, >reen covers. 
Or on superior paper, marble covers, price id . each. 



UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP 4/o. Price 2d. each 



TAKING TAIES FOR COTTAGE HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4td. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Bot. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man- of -War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm wood ; or, The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is. 6<£ each. 

or 2 vols, cloth, extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
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